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The Dollar-Saver 


Every two sides of bacon we import have to be paid for 
in foreign currency that we are at our wits’ end to earn. 

Yet every two sides of home-grown pig have attached: 
two hams, two fore-hocks, two loins and two bath chaps. 

Add, then, kidneys, liver for Aislett, trimmings for 
pork pies and sausages, four trotters, the head for 
brawn, and (say) 14 Ibs. of lard for cooking, and you 
have a great deal more nourishment per pig. 

But you don’t get these with imported bacon. 

Pigs breed fast and grow fast. Every pig-keeper (and 
every home-bred sow) saves vital dollars. Will you be 
a dollar-saver? If you can’t keep a pig you can press 
for more food for pigs. This isn’t politics, it’s plain 


commonsense — more now than ever. 


Issued by 
MARSH & BAXTER LTD 


in the interests of National nutrition 





Marsh & Baxter Ltd, Brierley Hill, makers of the famous Marsh Hams 





PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM OR MILD [Ncc 717] 
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EACH TIME YOU HANDLE AN ARTICLE YOU 
INCREASE ITS COST. MOVE IT MECHANICALLY 





These conveyors save time and money. 
Write for full particulars (quote reference A 20) 


Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, wW.c.l 


Telephone : TERminus 6141 
@ Ni6 
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Cheviot 


GROOMING AIDS 


discriminating women demand good grooming in men. 
CHEVIOT satisfies both. Here is a Hair Oil made with 
olive oil, a Cologne refreshing and restrained, an After 
Shave Lotion of distinction — all as masculine as pipe 
and cigar. Play Santa Claus to the man in your life 


with CHEVIOT gift wallets; he'll love you for it. 








Give him a Remington Electric Dry Shaver for 
Christmas. A gift that will make your man 
happy — that will take the everlasting mess and 
drudgery from the morning shave. He will be 
able to shave clean, close, smooth and fast, to 
shave anywhere without the slightest fuss ; 
without brush, cream or hot water. What a boon ! 
How he will bless you for such a welcome gift ! 


REMINGTON 


ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 
MADE IN GT. BRITAIN 
On sale everywhere. Buy now to be sure 
Available in 210/250 v. or 110/125 AC/DC. 
The Dual-volt operates over both ranges. 


REMINGTON RAND LTD. (SHAVER DIV.), 1 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 








f 
2 new novess 


In addition to the world 
famous Remington Four- 
some, two new models 
are now available. 


FIVE: Two heads _ are 
better than one. Here 
are no less than five 
shaving heads made up of 
two improved diamond- 
honed Blue Streak twin 
heads and one Round head. 


DUAL - VOLT FOURSOME : 
A universal - mains 
model which can thus be 
used at home or abroad. 
One improved Blue Streak 
twin ead =6and = two 
Remington Round heads 

ive a combination of 
our shaving heads. 
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TOOTAL TIES 


have everything 


For formality at the office, or 

colour at week-ends, there’s every 
style in the enormous Tootal range — 
plain shades, dots, stripes, paisleys, 
checks. And how they wear! Every 
tie is made in fabric marked 
“TEBILIZED”’ for tested 
crease-resistance; and the 
colours stay bright 
through repeated 
washings. Why not 
see for yourself? 








TOOTAL 
TIES 


2/ 9 Popular Standard 3/6 & Sports 5/- Special 
All prices include Purchase Taz. ‘Tootal’ and ‘Tebilized’ are Registered Trade Marks 
TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD. 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
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makes tt an Occasiol | 


When there’s magic in the air... 


‘ Y when hearts beat faster .. . when 

4 \ ‘the day’ comes round again... 

SD Champagne makes it an occasion. 
_—, 

KX 


= SS 
ae Cs a , 
a ISSUED BY COMITE INTERPROFESSIONEL DU VIN DE CHAMPAGNF, 

<= EPERNAY, FRANCE | 
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"WOMAN‘S BOOTEE” in the new tow Leg 
style, fully lined and very smart. “An 
ideal model for those cold days, because 
of its:supreme comfort and warmth. 
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KEEP FRIENDSHIP 
C 
EVERGREEN WITH 


EVE SHARP 


A gift of an Eversharp Repeater is a 
handsome way of saying to your friends/ 
overseas—** out of sight, but not out of 
mind’’, The streamlined gold-filled 
Repeater has the beauty ofa lasting gift, 
yet it is really practical. Press the cap— 
the lead appears. Press again, and the 
lead can withdraw to safety. Remove the 
reversible eraser, drop in the leads, and 
there’s 6 months’ easy writing in hand. 
No winding, no adjusting, always a lead 
ready. The prices, too, are just right 
for the times. This one costs 45/10d. 
(inc. tax). Others from 12/éd. 




















PATENTED 


BRITISH MADE 


REPEATER 
PENCILS 


Eversharp products are made in Great Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. 


EVERSHARP LTD., 195-9 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








THE WAUKEEZI SHOE CO. LTD., NORTHAMPTON 
(Associate of the Norvie Shoe Co., Ltd) © 
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On a Main Cooker THE OVEN isa 
masterpiece of sensible planning. 
All the surfaces are vitreous en- 
amelled for easy cleaning. The 
fittings can beremoved inamoment 
and washed at the sink. The shelves 
glide in and out at a touch. 
The oven heat is automatic- 
ally controlled by the patent 
Mainstat, so that food is 
cooked without attention and 
gas is saved. The outward 
swing of the oven door is & 
checked by a stop-rod. And all 
gas taps are spring-loaded 
safety type which cannot be 
turned on accidentally. 


Grey Dapple and White, or Cream and 

Black finishes. Plinth base. Hinged 
cover and shelf fold flat over hotplate 
when cooker is not in use. 


See the latest Main models at the Gas 
Showrooms. 
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¥*. Hair Tinting 


in all the delicate perfection of soft shades. 


it 
X 


Brilliant Stylists for your individual hair do. 


Permanent Waving—Facial Treatments—Manicure. 


eo Or 
oe 


A complete and delightful beauty service under one roof, 


a 


where you may without obligation obtain advice. 


a 
D i 
= 


=~. 
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Phyllis Earle 32 DOVER STREET * LONDON - W.1 
Telephone Regent 7541 (10 lines) 
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-Chrishnas Presents- 
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. . « in handsome, hard-wearing Pigskin, chosen from the -.:\' a 
large selection of attractive leather items to be seen in the“ \s 


Fancy Leather Goods Department, Ground Floor. te ® 
DOCUMENT CASE with three CHEQUE BOOK COVER in > 4) ¥ OY 
inner divisions and an extra zip- Pigskin. 4} x 3} ins. s 







fastened pocket. Strong gilt lock. when folded. . ... €1.1.6. Jf 
Wk x 1Oins, £6.19.6 Post and packing 6d. ‘ Z, a 
in Pigskin. ° + + PURSE on strong metal frame; , “7°. 
f Also available in Morocco: black, yg front; lined with suede. , 4 ass Les) 2 Cad we 
" x Zins. 5 

X brown, navy. ... £5, e i In Pigskin. él. 3 ee eX 
“fe\: Post and packing !/- Fost and packing 6d. ° 

x? ET TF CIGARETTE CASE, of Pigskin, <\\\V 
yt WALLET in Pigskin, with silver-  otrractive flat shape (in two sizes) X oF 


pockets. 7 x 4} ins. 
Post and packing 6d. 


clip. Sx3}ins ..£6,.6§,Q, ; 
> 
oe | eee 
FOLDING NOTE CASE, in Pig- , £6.12.9. da 
skin, moiré lined, with three large Post and packing 9d. 
pockets and two smaller ones. KEY CASE in Pigskin, lined with 


~ Silver-gilt clip. suede; with metal fittings 
es 2 ae £3.19. 6. rer re 17/- 


Post and packing éd. Post and packing 6d. XG ; Scarves 
CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS PARTIES 


Let Harrods completely arrange your children’s parties. They will | G S Lond W) 
engage sacareanre,ereanee the catering and the hire of equipment, rosvenor treet on e eve 


china and cutlery. Hire and Catering, Third Floor. 


HARRODS LTD LONDON sWI 


gilt corners, five 5 19,6, with silver-gilt corners and front a 
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... but love 
won't kill 


germs 


Protect your baby from the germs of 
gastro-enteritis (sickness and diarrhoea), 
often traceable to imperfectly sterilized 
feeding bottles. This disease kills over three 
thousand children a year. Even though a 
bottle looks clean, you cannot be sure it is 
not infected. Milton is stabilised electrolytic 
sodium hypochlorite and a powerful 
sterilizer. Sterilization with Milton is simple, 
quick, sure, saves risk of breakage by 
boiling, and leaves no taint or odour. 

Ask your chemist for Milton Baby’s Bottle 
Routine Instruction Leaflet or write to 
Milton Antiseptic Ltd., Dept. 26, 

10-12 Brewery Road, London, N.7 


Sterilize 
that 


feeding 


bottle 





wih Milton 
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For Christmas and its atten- 
dant festivities the “Four Sea- 
sons ”’ coat is a Must—glamorous 
to wear—proof against the coldest 
spell. A coat to flatter—to comfort—to 
positively bask in. Call to-day and inspect 


the quality and fascinating selections—the 


19! to 31 GNs. 


Obtainable only from : 


best value ever 
at prices from 


SPECIAL APPROVAL OFFER 
The “Four Seasons” range 1s 
available to out-of-town shoppers 
on approval tor 7 days. Write 
to-day for style brochure of 
coats, Capes, etc, 


Jhe Sheepskin Shop 


The original Sheepskin specialists 


(DEPT. 112) 435/7 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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f As a hairdresser, \ 
\\ I advise Jamal. It’s the \ 
\ . 
| |) smart wave, and it 
| |] 
| |i 
| I brings out the best of 
I} 
| f] every hairstyle.” 
| 
| | / 
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LUXURIOUS PERMANENT WAVING 
.. . MACHINELESS 
\ ... KINDEST TO YOUR HAIR 


/ 
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CHIVERS 


are Growers as well as preservers of the Finest Fruits and Vegetables 


CHIVERS & SONS LTD., THE ORCHARD FACTORY, HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 
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A contradiction in terms? Certainly 


not. Any woman, admiring the 
gleaming surfaces of a range which 
cooks for twenty guests, is likely 
to call it opulent, and realising how 
little fuel it uses, will certainly call 
it economical. 


The Advance Cooker No. 1 pro- 
vides sufficient hotplate and oven 
space to cater for twenty people— 
or even thirty with an auxiliary 
oven. It will burn night and day 
with the minimum of solid fuel, 
replenished only once in twenty-four 
hours—or twice when using coke. 
Here is a cooker to save time, work, 
health and temper—the Advance 
Cooker No. 1. Write for folder num- 
ber 30, which tells you all about it. 


¢ gate 
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ADVANGE-GOOKE 








EAGLE RANGE G GRATE COLTD WILSONS & MATHIESONS LTD PARK FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
ASTON: BIRMINGHAM -6 ARMLEY- LEEDS -12 BELPER - DERBYSHIRE 
: 3531D 
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A. WANDER LTD., BY APPOINTMENT 
OVALTINE MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. THE KING 


Why 
Quality 


ts the Best 


) T is generally agreed that it is more eco- 


nomical to buy the best. Quality First! . . 


¥, is the guiding principle in the manufacture 
4 of ‘ Ovaltine’. 


Products from the famous ‘ Ovaltine’ Farms 
set the highest standards for the malt, milk 
and eggs used. ‘The ‘ Ovaltine’ Laboratories 
control every step of preparation. 


The very large world-wide demand reduces 
manufacturing costs, thus enabling you to 
buy ‘Ovaltine’ quality at its exceptionally 
economical price. 


Quality, Economy and Health-giving 
value have made ‘Ovaltine’ the 
world’s most popular food beverage. 


The Ovaltine’ Dairy Farm with | 
its renowned herd of prize- | 
winning Jersey Cows. 
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The Ovaltine’ £gg Farm 
=| extending over 400.acres and with 
“MN accommodation fer 100,000 birds. 











Drink delteious 
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VALTINE 
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and note the Difference! 











ROSS'S 


BELFAST 


GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 
TONIC WATER 
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LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
GRAPE FRUIT 


Back for old friends abroad—but very scarce at home 








THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 





* FOR BOOKS + 
_ FOR YOUR 
_ CHRISTMAS 
_ GIFTBOOKS 














& Balkan 

: Sobranie 
Stock of 3 million : Smoking 
: volumes 3 Mixture 
11g-125 : Made by 


_ CHARING CROSS ROAD | 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


the makers of 
| Balkan Sobranie 
at Sobranie House 


London, E.C.1 





Si HUN 


SU HUALILTHM TEES LUTTE 










Light up and settle down to that long 
slow smoke which calms a troubled 


world. With Balkan Sobranie glowing 


in the bowl of your favourite briar 
anxiety goes up in smoke and 

an inimitable aroma makes rings 
round every fret. This Smoking 
Mixture contains the topmost leaves 
of the rarest Yenidje leaf mellowed 
and matured by the Macedonian 
sunshine for seven long years. In its 
smoking is the perfect answer to every 
present discontent and a philosophy 
to match your every mood... 





Always the 


_ choice of connoisseurs 








SADDLER 
MADE 


yw 
Sveti | 
\g73 | WALSALL 


JABEZ CiLlrF & Ov. uLD, 
GLUBE WURKS, WALSALL 
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CHAMPAGNE: 


will show. 





reaction and the only wine which blends with all dishes. 


V"ADEVAUX AN OFFER 
Anna DEVAUX h b k Ch ‘ fe HUNDRED 
: _ YEVAUX have been making ampagne for a NDRE Sade 
CPERNAY MAR? " r . 
‘So well wortn. YEARS and for a Pound I will gladly send you a bottle or two ere Saeenes | 
érinking’ half bottles to judge for yourself. any further orders to be placed cand old “bruyere a... 


through your own wine merchant at current retail prices. 


Some people find HALF BOTTLES very useful, just enough for 
two at dinner when it is additionally an ideal Tonic after a 


hard day 
Sole importer : 
ROBERT E. BOUSCARLE, 49 Wellington St., 
London, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 6844'S 


THE ACCENT IS ON THE WORD WINE 


With the exception of Connoisseurs too many people forget that 
Champagne is as much a wine as any other, a very beautiful 
wine, and not just a bottle of bubbly for special occasions only. 
Moreover Champagne is no longer twice the cost of other 
quality wines but is very little more than vintage Claret, a fine 
Burgundy or a choice Hock as reputable Wine Merchants’ lists 


Champagne 1s delicate on the palate, exhilarating without 


ee 
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truly a pipe for the con- 
noisseur. Available at high-class 
tobacconists. For address of near- 
est stockist write to—The Robert 


on-Tyne. 


Sinclair Tobacco Co. Ltd., Blenheim 
Factory, Westgate Road, Newcastie- 
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make no mistake! 


No engineer would dream of using linsecd oil to lubricate 
a lathe. Nor would a fond mama rub junior’s chest with oil con- 
taining tri-cresyl-phosphate. Both lathe and laddie would complain 
in unmistakable manner. 

No, make no mistake, where oil is concerned you must pick 
the right one to achieve the right effect. And nowhere more so than 
in industry, where correct lubrication can keep machines running 
longer, running better and without unnecessary breakdowns. 

Are you absolutely certain that the lubricants you are using 
today are the right ones? Might there not be a better one for a 
particular job ? Remember, there are many new and advanced 
Esso lubricants available today which were not developed a few 
years ago. Wouldn’t it be wise to have a specialist opinion ? Jt might 
mean just that extra something from your machines you have been 
seeking. 

Simply write to the Esso Industrial Lubrication Service at the 
address below. It is a free service. It is readily and speedily available 


to all British manufacturers and industrialists throughout the country. 
\ 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 
SERVICE 


QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, 8.W.-i 











BY APPOINTMENT 
PURVEYORS OF DUTCH LIQUEURS 


TO 
H.M. KING GEORGE vi 





WYNAND 
FOCKINK 


AMSTERDAM 
Established 1679 


nest Dutch Liqueurs 


Advocaat 
Kiimmel Sec extra dry 
Orange Curacao 
and 


Cherry Liqueur 























Sheltered 


as in a hermetically 
sealed glass balloon 






The 


movement 
owes its successful protection 
against DUST and DIRT 
to the perfect construction of 
its specially built case. 





SHOCK-ABSORBER e« DUSTPROOQF +© NON-MAGNETIC 
WORLD'S FINEST WATCH FOR ALL CLIMATES AND ROUGH WEAR 
XEN I HE oR eit 

















starlets are finding 
this 2-way winding 



























THE SUREST WAVE TO 
LONG-TERM GLAMOUR 


You don’t have to be a movie star to 
win compliments and be admired. 
There is a very special something about 
every girl with the new Eugéne 
root-and-point Wave. It means 
lustrous curls and pretty hair- 
do’s to your heart’s content. It’s 
the modern way to make hair 
lovelier, healthier and so adapt- 
able it will take to the newest 
hair styles with ease. Don’t put 
it off, just hitch your wagon to a 
starlet and be sure your next 
permanent wave is a Eugéne. 
Book your appointment now 
with your Registered Eugéne 
Waver, and discover for your- 
self this new beauty wave that’s 
“permanently yours”. 


(ugene 





The good 
, that lives on 


There are so many ways of hurting a child. Lack of love and companionship, 
confinement, for whole days at a time, alone in a bare room — these are ex- 
amples of the not-so-obvious forms of cruelty. And so, if you want to make 
a bequest to a really good cause, you could not find a better one than the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Its 
business is to protect and it only prosecutes when help and advice have failed. 


when making your will, please remember the ———¥ 


Information gladly supplied on application to The Director, 
N.S.P.C.C., Leicester Sq., W.C.2. Telephone: Gerrard 2774 | 
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Miniature elegance— 
combined _with accuracy 


IT ISN’T EASY to design a ladies’ 
wrist-watch that is at once elegant 
and accurate. For ladies are exacting 
creatures. They demand that their 
watches shall be small — very small! 
And the smaller the movement, the 
harder it is to make it really 
accurate. 

It is a Rolex rule that no ladies’ 
watch shall ever leave the factory if 
it is not first and foremost accurate 
and reliable. The triumph of Rolex 
craftsmen lies in the fact that they 
make supremely accurate, reliable ladies’ watches 
so small and so beautiful. 

Every Rolex ladies’ watch is an original creation 
designed by Rolex craftsmen, many of whom are 
actually descended from the founders of the 
Genevan Guild of Craftsmanship, one of the 
most famous of all mediaeval guilds. 


This beautiful Rolex ladies’ 
watch (stainless steel with 
leather cord) is ideal both 
for day and evening wear. It 
is dainty and elegant to look 
at, and can be reiied upon to 
give lasting, accurate service. 


ROLEX 
Leaders in fashion and precision 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LTD. (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) 








introducing 
Monsieur 





















Monsieur Joannes is a famous French . 
chef and the head of the Maconochie kitchens. All 
Maconochie’s Soups are made from his special recipes, and - 
they have to be made to perfection or Monsieur Joannes 
gets really angry. Maybe that’s the reason why Maconochies 
have that touch of extra flavour — why they’re so 
surprisingly delicious. Treat yourself to Maconochie’s 
Tomato — or any of the other kinds. 
They really are jolly good! 


Trust 


Maconochies 





for flavour 
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A PEN FOR YOUR 
GIFT THOUGHTS 
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THE BIRO TREE OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Here is the Biro range of Christmas Gift pens. You will 
experience no difficulty in selecting the gift precisely suited 


to your requirements. 


BIRO DE LUXE 


A luxury pen of truly handsome appearance for 
those who appreciate the best in pen craftsmanship. 
Cases in black, maroon or dove grey with cap and 
fittings of gold on silver—styled and made by 
Asprey’s of Bond Street. 
Price : £5.15.0d. 

Biro de luxe takes the famous Magnum refill. 


BIROMATIC 


This very attractive Biro is available in two styles : 

in gleaming rolled gold or in shining rhodium- 

plate. The point is ready for writing when you 

press the top of the case. Press again and the point 

retracts into the case. 

Price : Rhodium plated 29/4d. Rolled Gold 45/0d. 
Biromatic refills 1/10d. 


THE NEW BIRO 


The new Biro, graceful in appearance, gives the 
convenient and reliable Biro Service famous 
throughout the world. In three attractive colours : 
black, maroon, dove grey, with new non-slip clip. 


Price: 25/8d. The new Biro takes Magnum refills. 


BIROETTE 


This improved Biro model is specially designed to 
slip easily into pocket or handbag. Slim, neat and 
graceful. Available in four attractive colours : blue, 
maroon, dove grey or black, with cap in silvery 
argenite. 

Price : 13/9d. Biroette refills 1/rod. 


Biro Minor — the popular adaptation of the world 
famous Biro. Designed originally for use on desk or 
bench, Biro Minor is fitted with a protective cap 
and can be carried anywhere. Available in four 
useful colours with matching inks: blue, red, 
green and black. 

Price each—-4/lid. Per set of 4—16/6d. Refills 2/34d. 
Handy Stand to carry four Biro Minors 2/9d. 


Manufactured by The Miles-Martin Pen Co. Ltd. 
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IN THE SERVICE OF THRIFT FOR A CENTURY 


THE 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOUIETY 
which this year celebrates its hundredth anniversary, 
is marking the occasion by a relaxation of its 
investment restrictions. Until further notice existing 
shareholders may add any sum to their share 
accounts, provided the total does not exceed £5,000. 
New shareholders may invest up to £5,000. 
(Husband and wife are considered as one for this 


purpose.) 
CURRENT 
This isa 1 Income tax 
Safety-First ? Vi% borne by the 
Investment Society 
YIELD 


FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 


Head Office 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 
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y Bridge with three men if not four” 


HINESE philosophical outleok has much in common with our own, 
but none so much as that of the perfectionist who, ranging himself 
at the side of Buddha, says, “ Beyond our best there ever rises a better hope.” 


So it is with Standard. Infinite inquisitiveness, imagination, manufacturing 
integrity and a frank acknowledgment that the future holds more than this 
age can know, are their guiding principles which, backed by a world-wide 
organisation, produce telecommunication systems and equip- 

ment which are amongst the world’s major engineering feats. 

Beyond our best there ever rises a better hope. ‘To-day’s 

outlook is the bridge between things as we know them and 

things as we would like them to be. 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


ger bCOMMUNICA TION onal” 


CONNAUGHT HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Ever-Re 


(72 (-XCRAZOR SET 
AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


Every man will be proud to receive an Ever-Ready 
De Luxe Razor Set this Xmas. 

And no wonder — with an Ever-Ready Razor fitted 
with Ever-Ready Corrux Blades he is certain of 
perfect speedy shaving every morning of his life. 
Remember there are no loose parts to annoy during 
the early morning rush. Just a flick — and the 
Ever-Ready Razor is ready for shaving or cleaning. 








COMPLETE 
TAX PAID 


Ever-Ready 


ONE PIECE 924 -/Aclion RAZOR 


WITH THE MARVELLOUS Ever-Ready 


CORRUX| se 





Blade 


SESE ESS ERS EGS ERS ERS EGS EGS EGS ESE Gis EGS ES ES ES St 
OTHER ITEMS IN THE EVER-READY XMAS GIFT RANGE 4 


Ever-Ready Strop Outfit 21/-; Ever-Ready Safety Lock Ambassador v 
Set 12/6; Ever-Ready Streamline Set 10/-; Ever-Ready Shaving 
Brushes. Ask your dealer to show you them. 


SENSE NSS NSS NSE NSE NSE NSS NSS NSE NSE NSE NSE NSS, 
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Greet him | 
with 
Gillette 
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What man wouldn’t be delighted ? 
The highly-polished nickel-plated 
case contains an Aristocrat one-piece 
razor and a Gillette Dispenser 
holding 10 Blue Gillette blades. 
32/6 (Inc. P. Tax) 


. s 
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These sets contain a Gillette one-piece 
razor and a Gillette Dispenser — the 
up-to-date system now making shaving 
easier than ever before. 


A daily pleasure for years to come. 
Handsome fabric-covered case with 
plated rims. Heavily plated Aristo- 
crat one-piece razor with Gillette 
Dispenser holding 10 Blue Gillette 
Blades. 26/3 (Inc. P. Tax) 


Good idea—the Gillette Dispenser, 
containing 20 Blue Gillette Blades, is 
available separately. 5/4 (inc. P. Tax) 


Gillette Shaving Brushes are back 


again— 7/6 and 48/6 (Inc. P. Tax) Sew 
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environment of the 
Crofters who hand weave 
it in the Islands of the 
Outer Hebrides from virgin 
Scottish Wool— unique in 


traditional excellence. 


HAND WOVEN 


H aviisTweed 


* Look for the mark on the cloth 
* Look for the label on the garment 








Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD 
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PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 





Crawford s 


biscuits are 








good biscuits 
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CHARIVARIA 


IT is a rule of a Crewe hall that political parties may 
not hire it for a meeting, but may do so for a dance. 
They may not advocate measures, in other words— 
only tread them. 

& & 


“CELERY Soup. Wash the celery and cut it into small 
pieces. Cut up the saucepan, put in the onion and cook 
gently for 5 minutes.”—‘“Jrish Independent” 


Just the thing for your 
iron ration. 


& 


There are fewer 
pigeons in Trafalgar 
Square. One theory is 
that, under the threat of 
staff cuts, more pigeon- 
holes are becoming 
vacant in Whitehall. 


& 


Features planned for 

the amusement park at 

the Festival of Britain include a beer-garden and 

revolving flower-beds. These two attractions are felt 
to be, in a sense, complementary. 


& & 
Neanderthaler Outbid 


“A Sedan chair sold for £20 at a Fairward (Sussex) 
auction; a 1908 Daimler in good order was bought by a 
Piltdown man for £155.”"—“Sunday Empire News” 


& & 
A hundred thousand meat-workers in the Argentine 
recently went on strike. This is the first sign of sym- 


pathy they have ever shown with any section of the 
British public. 





a 
—~ ex Vee 


We read that a key hung outside the door in Sweden 
means that the family is not at home. In our own 
country of course it only means that the family is not 
all there. 

B B 
Blood Donors Urgently Wanted 
“YounG BLtoop NEEDED IN Bow1s.” 
Headline in “Eastern Evening News”’ 
B 

A sailor stranded at 
Southampton spoke a 
language nobody could 
understand. It is sug- 
gested that he may be a 
native of a country as yet 
undiscovered by the 
British Council. 


B 


“For Sale. Oneskeleton 
standingin cupboard. Write, 
Finlay, 57 Park Road, Glou- 
cester.”—Advt. in “British 
Medical Journal”’ 


You can’t get rid of it as easily as that. 
B B 
A Midlands fireman was driven to his wedding on 
a fire-tender. There was no escape. 


B BR 


“G was then alleged to have jumped about 20 feet 
from the open window. He was caught by Detective Miller.” 


“Liverpool Echo” 
Well held, sir! 
B B 
Farmers in the shires doubt whether fox-hunting 
adequately protects their geese and turkeys. They 


might be convinced if hounds occasionally forced a spiv 
to break cover. 
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“ Our new air-conditioning plant has completely ruined 
the lovely smells that used to come up from the kitchen 
every now and then.” 


RECRUITING FOR CIVIL DEFENCE 
November 1949 
— me my old tin hat; it’s back to the basement 
for me: 
The Warden’s Post and the motley host and the 
hourly cup of tea. ; 
Back to the duty time-table, back to the lecture hall, 
For they’re starting Civil Defence again, and I hear 
the call. 


Fetch me my respirator, maybe I'll need it once more. 

Redundant before, it hung on the door, all the years 
of the war; 

They ’re starting Civil Defence, you never know what 
you may need, 

So hand me my notes about bomb-blast, and wish me 
Godspeed. 


Fetch me my stirrup-pump, I’ve got to be off and away. 

My memory’s rusty, my uniform’s dusty, my hair has 
gone grey. 

But the whistle is blowing and I must be going, 
rheumatics and all, 

For they’re starting Civil Defence again, and I hear 
the call. 
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NAME THE DAY 
EAR MR. PUNCH,—I am now in a position to 


give your readers the true facts about the internal 
crisis in the Labour Movement. For some weeks 
political correspondents have been reporting dissensions 
in the Cabinet and have ascribed them to disagree- 
ments about economic policy and about the date of the 
forthcoming General Election. There is, indeed, an 
acute crisis within the Cabinet, but it concerns quite a 
different subject. 

As the term of office of the present Government 
draws to its close the Cabinet have been seeking a 
suitable permanent memorial to the work that it has 
done for the country. Among the Conservative in- 
stitutions which they have long wished to see abandoned 
is the outmoded practice of recognizing the days of 
the week by the names of pagan gods worshipped in 
countries which were in a state of political backward- 
ness at the time. A decision has accordingly been 
made to re-name these days after prominent members 
of the Cabinet, for which purpose a Bill will shortly 
be introduced, to be known as the “Days of the Week 
Re-nomenclature Bill.” 

Progress on this Bill proceeded smoothly at first. 
The Minister of Defence’s claim to be commemorated 
by Sandyday was quickly admitted, to be followed in 
order by Mannieday and Chutersday. It is about the 
next day of the week that the most acute dissension 
has arisen. The rival claims of Bevinsday and Bevans- 
day for some time gave rise to heated argument, until 
the Prime Minister appeared to have settled the matter 
by allocating the sixth day of the week to the Minister 
of Health, as Nyeday. The day between became 
Erbsday without further discussion, but after this there 
was something in the nature of a deadlock. Few could 
deny the claim of the Prime Minister himself to 
Attleeday, but to the Chancellor of the Exchequer it 
seemed obvious that Staffordday was in every way 
more appropriate. In the end the Prime Minister was 
forced to give way, and the struggle has reverted to 
midweek. Nothing can now alter Mr. Attlee’s resolution 
to convert Bevinsday to Clemsday, and the only point 
remaining to be decided is whether Erbsday shall or 
shall not be altered to Ernsday; hence the present 
state of tension between the Foreign Secretary and 
the Leader of the House. 

The Opposition are watching proceedings with 
equanimity. They have decided not to oppose the 
Bill in toto, as the general idea commands their support. 
The Conservative Shadow Cabinet is not in a sufficiently 
decided state for alternative propositions to be made 
for every day of the week, but Sandyday at least will 
not be opposed, as it is felt that this could be altered 
to Sandysday at a later date by a mere Order in Council. 
Curiously enough the Opposition are in complete agree- 
ment about the day which has given rise to the greatest 
difficulty for the Government; and it now appears 
certain that Winniesday will take its place in the 
calendar immediately after the election of the next 
Conservative administration. 
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TICKET OF LEAVE? 


“And perhaps, gentlemen, I might possibly be of use to you sometime, somehow . . 


»> 
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“I like to know she can manage him in case anything happens 


to me.” 


MY WEATHER STORY 


“AY/RITE me a weather story,” 
said the News Editor. 

“What,” I said, “again? 
There’s nothing new.” 

He shut his eyes as one seeking 
spiritual balm in the contemplation 
of eternal verities. 

“The Weather,” intoned the 
News Editor, “Is Always News.” 

“But,” I argued, “it’s raining. 
It’s been raining for a week. There 
is no new way of saying it’s still 


raining after a week of it. And 
besides re 

“Tt has been raining for a week,” 
murmured the News Editor. “That 
is a good story. How much rain 
fell last night? How much rain has 
fallen in the past week ? How much 
rain usually falls this month ?” 

I did not know. 

“Exactly,” said the News 
Editor. “Neither do our readers. 
Find out.” 
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“And do you think the readers 
will care whether ‘a 

“Write me a weather story,” 
said the News Editor in tones cal- 
culated with great precision to make 
me write him a weather story. So 
I went away and rang up a helpful 
meteorologist. 

As he poured a chill tide of 
millimetres into my left ear I grew 
enthusiastic. One hundred and 
seventy-eight millimetres since the 
beginning of the month, one hundred 
and sixty of them in the past week, 
thirty of them since this time 
yesterday. At this rate the month 
would soon have twice its quota of 
millimetres. 





I wrote it well. I conjured up a 
vivid picture of weeping skies— 
weather stories such as this always 
conjure up, with their figures, a 
vivid picture. Not always, though, 
of weeping skies, which was an 
original touch that I liked. My story 
was a deluge of millimetres and told 
of a month that promised to swim 
into history. Already, I pointed out, 
it could safely be said that the rain- 
fall this month might have been 
described as unprecedented, but for 
the fact that there had been months 
in the past when we had had more 
rain. 

‘Well, well,’ said the News 
Editor when I handed in the story. 
“That’s quite a lot of millimetres. 
What is a millimetre?” 

“Tt’s a little thing about so 
long,” I said, “found in the Metric 
System.” 

“What I mean is,” said the 
News Editor patiently, “what is a 
millimetre to our readers?” 

“Tt’s a little thing about so 
long,” I said, “found in 4 

“Our readers do not know, or 
care, what millimetres are,” he said. 
**Tothem, a millimetre is less than 
nothing.” 

“Tt is pretty small at that,” I 
said. ‘‘ But you’re behind the times. 
Our modern educational system—” 

“T want it in inches,” said the 
News Editor. 

So, after a good deal of fruitless 
research in the paper’s library and 
a chance encounter with a copy boy 
who was able to tell me that there 
were 25°4 millimetres in the average 
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inch, I gave it to the News Editor 
in inches. 

“Fine,” he said. “This looks 
like building up into a story. All 
those inches of rain are a lot of 
water.” 

I agreed. 

“Find out,” he said, “how much 
water has fallen on the town. And 
while you’re about it, you can tell 
us all about those other months you 
refer to. How much fell? When? 
Where? In how long? And it’s 
getting near edition time.” 

The meteorologist was quite 
polite when I rang him again. One 
inch of rain, he told me, worked out 
at about 100 tons per acre and he 
hoped it would keep fine for me. 

I worked it out. Our News 
Editor being what he is, I went 
further. I compared the weight of 
water—which was terrifyingly big 
—with what, after a chat on the 
telephone with the borough engin- 
eer, I worked out as the approxi- 
mate weight of the Town Hall. I 
urged our readers to imagine them- 
selves pelted with Town Hall. I 
told them of a few hours in 1917, 
when two-and-three-seventeenths 
Town Halls had fallen on defenceless 
Bruton, in Somerset. I scattered 
several departments of Town Hall 
over Preston in an eventful five 
minutes in 1843. 

I handed the story in with pride. 

The News Editor wanted it in 
gallons. A ton of water, he said, 
meant nothing to our readers. 

So I gave it to him in gallons and 
reservoirs, being unable to express 
our Town Hall in liquid measure. 
He said it was fine, and passed it 
over to the Chief Sub. 

When the next edition came out, 
there, on the front page, was my 
weather story. 

“Nearly 1:2 inches of rain fell in 
the twenty-four hours ended 9 a.m. 
to-day,” it said. “This brings the 
month’s total to about seven inches.” 
That was all. I showed it to the 
News Editor. 

“Don’t you think that should 
be headed ‘Parturiunt montes’?” 
I asked. “Or perhaps, more aptly, 
‘Ridiculus mus’ ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Latin,” said the News Editor, 
“means nothing to our readers.” 


THE DROWNING TREE 


DEA, 
object, 
image, 
see: 
they interplay 
and live, all three 
resolve, dissolve, evolve to be 
incarnate in this drowning tree. 


Not Niobe 

had she wept slow grief for years 
could weep such sad 

unsalted tears. 

Here the rain, 

with insane 

god-like frenzy, absolutely 

takes the wooden Danaé, 


strikes, strokes 
direct, oblique, acutely, 
now slackening its silver fury, 


now tightening its cold mesh again. 


Beauty half-naked 
and, so, shy 








stands, her body half-awry 
between the river 
and the sky. 


Did the gentle river love 

her mirrored image? 

See him turn 

his wild-horse-muscle-straining 
shoulder 

leaping past in unconcern. 


Did the sky 

gaze on her with one vast blue 
heavenly Cyclopean eye? 

Now that innocence is hid 

by one grey-wrinkled crocodile- 
lid. 

Beauty, is there no help by? 

Danaé, in silver Jove comes 
down 

and— 

but in ecstasy, 

O living ecstasy 

of love, of water-imprisoned light— 

you must drown. 

R. C. Scriven 


“ Yes, I heard they were cutting down expenses all round.” 
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HIGH BRASS! 


The “Daily Herald” National Brass Band Championship 


F the decision were left to your 

Brass Band Correspondent all the 
bands competing to-day would be 
tied, winners, with the fifteen State 
trumpeters of the Life Guards as 
runners-up. Granted, two hundred 
guineas shared between four hun- 
dred and twenty-four bandsmen 
(and one bandsgirl) would scarcely 
defray the cost of their metal polish, 
and to split the handsome Trophy 
seventeen ways would be nothing 
short of vandalism—but how in the 
name of Sousa are the three judges 
to reach a just verdict ? Imprisoned 
for five hours in their neat little 
cream-coloured shed, hearing all but 
seeing nothing, ignorant of the 
ballot-order in which the contest- 
ants are’ appearing, increasingly 
conscious of their craving for a cup 
of tea and a bun, they can surely 
only be weighing the most scrupu- 
lous shades of excellence. 

For in preliminary heats all over 
these islands four hundred and 
sixty-five bands have already been 
eliminated from the contest, and 
to-day’s seventeen survivors are all 
area champions already; there is no 
splitting of top notes, no careless- 
ness with turn-of-the-page key- 
changes; the most the judges can 
hope for is a faint roughness in the 
trombones, or a moment’s over- 
dramatic rubato among the fliigel- 
horns. In short, the seventeen 
John — Ireland’s 


renderings of 





“Comedy” Overture have all seemed 
quite immaculate to your Corre- 
spondent, and in marking his pro- 
gramme with a private assessment 
he has had to rely on a certain 
rhythmic passage in the middle of 
the piece: bands going Oom-pah ! 
Oom-pah ! at this point have been 
awarded one hundred and ninety 
eight unofficial marks, while those 
going <Ah-oomp! Ah-oomp! (a 
daring interpretational departure) 
have received one hundred and 
ninety-nine. A temptation to be 
influenced by the degree of instru- 
ment-sheen is hard to resist in these 
circumstances, and shows the wis- 
dom of keeping the judges locked in 
a box. 

The audience to-day is not quite 
the traditional Royal Albert Hall 
audience; it tends to eat sandwiches 
in the brief intervals between 
bands, and even to drink ginger-ale 
from the bottle—behaviour that 
would not find favour with Sir 
Thomas Beecham. The truth is that 
attention is not focused so much on 
the small group of current musicians 
as on an object beyond and above 
them, brilliantly spotlighted under 
a canopy of powder - blue—the 
Championship Challenge Trophy, 
or, as one might (and does) put it, 
The Cup. Before the day is over 
some proud conductor will hold it— 
if he is strong enough: it is a formid- 
able piece of silversmithing—and 
will later be carried, still holding it, 
through the streets of his home 
town, in Scotland, perhaps, or the 
West Country, the Midlands, Wales 
or Tyneside. For most of these 
bands come from far away; they are 
composed of working-men—riveters, 
miners, welders—and their music 
affords them a joyous escape into 
beauty, just as their uniforms 
(which would have made the Con- 
gress of Vienna look like an in- 
surance executives’ convention) are 
a frank rebellion against the cos- 
tume of the pit and the furnace. 

All day the measureless caverns 
encircling the great building have 
been choked with bandsmen, and 
have echoed: to brave optimistic 
chatter. Although the teeth of the 
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Hall’s officials must be sore from 
shushing there still come from the 
bandrooms the furtive boomings of 
B-flat basses and the experimental 
raspings of trombones. And all day 
one band has been playing its 
honest heart out, while another has 
trembled in the wings and a third 
has lined up under the notice saying 
“Registration in order of instru- 
mentation please!’’ There the stern 
officials have demanded specimen 
signatures for comparison with each 
man’s signed band-card—a_pre- 
caution against the felonious trick 
of ringing-in a professional or “ace” 
performer at the last moment. 
There are twenty-seven thousand 
names in the National Registry, 
mostly those of families in which 
“banding” is as hereditary as a 
surname, where son follows father 
down the remorseless avenue of 
slackening embouchure from giddy 
young cornet to laconic bass. 

The conductor of a celebrated 
colliery band, interviewed at a 
slight disadvantage in the bandroom 
while still damp from his exertions 
and breaking off repeatedly to have 
his hand wrung by hot and venerat- 
ing Geordie bandsmen, speaks with 
relaxed nostalgia of the many weeks 
of preparation for this day, the 
complex arrangements of  shift- 
swapping so that the Cause should 
prosper without any impairment of 
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sacred Production, the long bike- 
rides in the rain, the unquenchable 
enthusiasm that has brought his 
men to rehearsal at all hours, often 
unwashed and unsuppered from the 
coal face. He confirms your Corre- 
spondent’s suspicions that all bands 
to-day will “play a good band”; 
their musicianship will be impec- 
cable, and the judges’ decision will 
be reached purely on the conductor's 
interpretation of the test-piece. 
Conscious of this crushing responsi- 
bility, he seems to dwindle a little 
where he sits; then a giant in 
scarlet and a group-captain’s hat 
comes up with one of those fierce, 
wordless handshakes and he perks 
up. Then he sags anew. “It’s this 
waiting,” he says, rumpling his 
moist, slate-grey hair. 

But now there is not long to 
wait. Band number seventeen has 
uttered that familiar concluding 
Ta-raaaa! and retired from the 


stage. And while the judges deliber- 
ate fatefully in their wooden cell. . . 
suddenly a 


wonderful spectacle 
































creeps upon us. Slowly on to the 
platform and spilling over into the 
tiers of seats flanking the arboured 
Cup, all the bands flow back, an 
ordered tide of colour, their instru- 
ments glittering silver in the flood- 
lights now poured down through 
the high, smokeless auditorium; 
rehearsed to a hair even in this, 
they take their places without a 
single ring of metal on metal, a 
veritable rampart of brass. 

It is what the programme 
modestly calls “a short musical 
interlude.” John Henry Iles, that 
ageless fairy godfather of brass-band 
music, raises his baton—and the 
firmament splits under the glorious 
din of four hundred and twenty- 
five instruments. The effect is 
terrific, it is colossal, it dissolves 
your Brass Band Correspondent’s 
spine like butter and covers him 
with goose-pimples the size of a 
bandsman’s buttons. They play 
a very good band. And when the 
majestic organ harmonies of “ Lead, 
Kindly Light” go swelling up into 
the dome, your Correspondent is not 
alone in providing an unrehearsed 
descant for nose and handkerchief. 


Soon it is all over. To denote the 
imminence of the judges’ announce- 
ment the trumpeters of the Life 

yuards raise their bannered trum- 
pets (is there a huge, faint sigh of 
envy at these gorgeous trappings ?) 
and play a silvery fanfare which 
seems a mere bleat among the rich 
echoes... And the highest honour 
in brass-band music goes for the 
third year running to the Black 
Dyke Mills Band; on hearing the 
tidings its members break ranks and 
waltz hysterically in each other’s 
arms, and as their vanquished adver- 
saries join loudly in the audience’s 
cheers and the three judges retire 
purposefully in the direction of the 
buffet, your Correspondent, already 
ashamed at having underestimated 
“banding” as a power for beauty, 
finds to his further chagrin that he 
has classed the Black Dyke as mere 
Oom-pah ! when they are plainly 
and unassailably Ah-oomp ! 

J. B. Bootnroyp 














AT THE PICTURES 
Prince of Foxes—L’Aigle A Deux Tétes 


} row posters in the Underground 
credit Prince of Foxes (Director: 
Henry Kine) with the Seven 
Cinematic Wonders of the World 
Unless you see the posters before 





Front-de- Beeuf 


Cesare Borgia—Orson WELLES 


the picture you may overlook them; 
even if you don’t it may only be to 
remark that two Wonders are the 
same episode under different titles. 
The fact is, alas, that, in spite of the 
authentic gorgeousness of the gen- 
uine Italian backgrounds, this pre- 
tentious chapter of pseudo-history 
never rises above the merely spec- 
tacular, hovers mostly around the 
conventionally banal, and descends 
once, in the scene where TYRONE 
PowERr nearly has his eyes gouged 
out at a Borgia banquet, to the 
unpardonably crude. FeLrx AYLMER 
gives a lovely performance as the 
septuagenarian ruler of Citta di 
Monte, a kingdom the size and 
shape of San Marino, which is one of 
Cesare Borgia’s objectives; but the 
other characters, with the exception 
of a palace guard who inexplicably 
breaks into Italian when excited, 
are unmistakably Americans in 
costume, and in particular TYRONE 
PowER as Andrea Orsini, the fox of 


the title, has never been more 
himself. Orson WELLES makes of 
“Duke Cesare” a real Borgia bull, 
though in his anxiety to instil more 
humanity into the part than the 
script offers he 
sometimes 
speaks his 
lines with that 
curious in- 
tonation used 
by certain 
Shakespearian 
actors when 
they do not 
understand 
their lines but 
are determined 
that they 
shall sound 
impressive. 


You do not 
expect to be 
made to think 
by a Prince of 
Foxes; but 
JEAN Coc- 
TEAU’S L’ Aigle 
A Deux Tétes 
(directed by 
the author) should have something 
more to offer than entertainment. 
I did not see the London production 
of CocrEav’s play; it may be that 
on the stage its philosophy, which 
I take to be the sombre doctrine 
that only in death is man’s destiny 
truly fulfilled, emerged more clearly. 
The film is a beautiful and moving 
example of Ruritanian romance, but 
somehow—perhaps just 
because it is so effective 
dramatically—any 
deeper message it may 
have seems to go off at 
half-cock. “Je crains 
que notre mélange n'est 
pas assez explosif,” says 
one of the characters; 
and his remark will 
serve as a judgment on 
more than the Baron de 
Foehn’s plot against the 
Queen. 

The Queen, early 
widowed and eccentric 
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to the point of madness, is played 
by Epwice FEvimLLere with a 
skill and integrity beyond praise. 
In a lesser performance, the constant 
changes of mood, of personality 
even, that afflict the Queen could 
easily prompt an audience to the 
thought that no real woman could 
ever act that way; and possibly no 
real woman could ; but the character 
realized by Mlle. FEUILLERE can and 
does to our complete conviction. 
JEAN Marais, however, as the poet- 
anarchist who enters the palace to 
assassinate the Queen and remains 
as her lover, never convinces at all. 
In his performance there is little 
either of poet or fanatic; you would 
place him as a Hitlerjugend leader 
holidaying in Bavaria. Consequently 
he never gains our sympathy; a 
weak man’s weakness can be a 
proper focus for pity, but a strong 
man being wantonly weak claims 
only our contempt. 

* * * & * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Among this week’s general re- 
leases is Give Us This Day (9/11/49), 
an impressive and serious film in 
spite of its tendency to longwind- 
edness. Less serious and more 
exciting is Slattery’s Hurricane, a 
flying piece with Richard Widmark 
as a sour but ultimately heroic pilot. 

Progressively more escapist are 


The Secret Garden (12/10/49), a 


film version of Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s novel that you may like 
better than you expect; and, at the 
end of the scale, Red, Hot and Blue 
(2/11/49), the kind of gay, rowdy 
affair you look for in a Betty 
Hutton picture. 


B. A. Youne 





[L’Aigle A Deux Tétes 


Two Headaches 


La Reine—Epwicre FEUILLERE 


Stanislas—JEAN MARAIS 
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THE MAN IN THE CINEMA QUEUE 


HE man looked across the 

woman, in the direction of the 
queue at the other door. “We ought 
to have gone in the one-and-threes,” 
he said, as much to himself as to 
her. “It’s a shorter queue.” 

“They won’t get in any earlier,” 
she assured him. ‘They'll keep 
them standing outside long enough 
for them to throw their hands in and 
go in the one-and-nines.” 

The magic casements opened 
and the attendant came out and 
stood on the steps. ‘‘ Nine singles,” 
he called out, in a voice of suffer- 
ing yet forbearance. A depressed- 
looking woman at the front of the 
queue went in. 

“ight singles,” the attendant 
commented, loudly and more aggres- 
sively this time. 

Husbands down the queue 
shrugged their shoulders, and de- 
tached themselves from the sides of 
their wives. Beardless boys loosed 
their girls’ hands from their arms. 
There was a general movement in 
the direction of the steps. 

“T said eight, not eighty,” the 
attendant observed, offensively. 

“T can never understand,” said 
the man, “how it is people go to the 
pictures together, yet when they 
come out they never leave double 
seats.” 

The woman seemed to give her 
mind to the problem. ‘The women 
stop and see bits round again, I 
expect,” she suggested. 

The man_ countered, 
don’t.” 

“Tt isn’t because I don’t want 
to,” she informed him, in the tone 
of one who wants to get the thing 
clear. “There’s often little bits that 
I’d like to see round again.” 

The man abandoned the argu- 
ment. “They might just lose each 
other in the dark,” he said. 

“Three more singles,” the at- 
tendant called out. 

“Let’s give it up if you like,” 
the woman offered. ‘We could come 
on Monday. What’s on then?” 

“T don’t know. ‘A Bus Called 
Something’.” 

“Silly, that’s a play,” she cor- 
rected him. ‘They haven’t made a 
picture out of it yet.” 


“You 


> 


“They will,” said the man, with 
resignation. “They will.” 

“There’s bound to be a lot 
come out when the big picture’s 
over, anyway,” said the woman. 
“Go inside and see what time it 
finishes.” 

“Where does that chap think 
he’s going?” someone inquired of 
everyone else. 

“Don’t know. Looks as if he’s 
going in.” 

““Who’s he supposed to be when 
he’s at home?” 

“Did he come from the back of 
the queue?” 


























“He was standing there with the 
woman in the red hat.” 

“You mean he’s leaving her 
outside ?” 

“T expect he’s going in the 
three-and-sixes.” 

“He ought to take the woman 
in with him, anyway.” 

“Whoever she is.” 

“Blooming tradesmen. They’ve 
got all the money nowadays.” — 

The man came back in a minute 
or two. “Only a quarter of an hour,” 
he said. “But we’ve got to move. 
We turn out to be in the one-and- 
threes.” 
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“TL‘XCUSE me, sir,” said the man 

in the belted raincoat and 
beret, ““would you mind telling me 
how you would vote if the General 
Election were being held to-day?” 
He licked the point of his pencil 
and looked up into the eyes of 
the Regular Customer. 

The regular customer took a 
pull at his tankard and several 
shorter tugs at his right ear before 
replying. “Why,” he said, “by 
puttin’ a cross side of the name of 
the chap I... I was goin’ to say 
like best, but there’s such a thing 
as the ballot-box, isn’t there? By 
putting a cross side of the name of 
one of the chaps. How’s that?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said the 
investigator, smiling benignly. “I 
mean which political party would 
you vote for?” 

“To-day, eh?” said the regular 
customer as he rubbed his left eye 
slowly with his knuckle. 

“That’s right—to-day,” 
the investigator. 

“Bit late though, isn’t it,” said 
the regular customer, drawing his 
watch from a waistcoat pocket and 
studying it at arm’s length. “Booths 
would be closed up by now, wouldn’t 
they?” 

“Well, suppose you ’d voted this 
morning, bright and early,” said the 
investigator. 

“Ah, then you mean, ’ow ’ave 
I voted, not ’ow shall I vote,” said the 
regular customer. 

“All right—how should you 
have voted,” said the investigator. 
He licked his pencil again. 


said 
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ORGAN OF PUBLIC OPINION 


“What kind of a choice did I 
ave?” 

“Look, sir, I’m sorry I troubled 
you,” said the investigator. “It 
isn’t really fair to take up so much 
of your spare time. I'll be gs 

“No trouble at all,” said the 
regular customer. “In fact it’s all 
very interestin’. Carry on.” 

“Well, let’s say there are three 
candidates—Liberal, Socialist and 
Tory. Which would you vote for?” 

“Which would you?” 

“T’m asking you, sir.” 

“An’ I’m asking you. 
fair.” 

“T’m independent, neutral.” 

“"Aven’t the courage of your 
confections, eh?” 

“Tt’s not that. 
would you vote?” 

“Well, I should ’ave to think, 
shouldn’t I?” 

“That’s right—-Liberal, Social- 
ist, Tory?” said the investigator in 
a voice entirely devoid of en- 
thusiasm. 

‘““Who’s the Socialist chap?” 

“What chap?” 

“The chap puttin’ up, ’course!”’ 

“Does that matter? Can’t you 
give me a rough idea of your 
preference?” 

“T can’t very well vote for a 
chap I don’t know nothin’ about; 
now can 1?” 

“T mean which party would you 
support ?” 

“Not knowin’ 





Fair’s 


Now, sir, how 


what they’re 


proposin’ to do, I can’t say.” 
“But you know what they ’ve 
done, their general principle: 


” 








“Yes, all right, fair’s fair—you’re just in.” 
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“T knows what they ’aven’t 
done,” said the regular customer. 

“Thank you, sir. I'll put you 
down as ‘Don’t know.’ Thank you 
very much. Good night!” 

“Hey, come back! Don’t know 
what?” 

“Which party to vote for,” said 
the investigator wearily. 

“Who don’t?” 

“Well, sir, you said yourself——” 

“T said nothin’ of the sort. I 
knows ’ow to use me ’ard-earned 
vote, me lad. You’ll scratch that 
‘Don’t know’ out.” 

“With pleasure, sir, if you’ll 
give me a definite answer.” 

“Ask me a def’nite question and 
you'll get a def’nite answer,” said 
the regular customer, tapping the in- 
vestigator on the chest with his pint. 

“Would you vote for the Tories, 
the Conservatives ?”’ 

“Not much choice there, is 
there? But if I’ve got to take me 
pick I’ll ’ave the Conservatives.” 

The investigator’s eyes rolled in 
anguish. He flicked a tick at his pad. 
“Thank you, sir,” he said. “I’m 
much obliged. Good night.” 

“Arf a sec.,” said the regular 
customer, grabbing at the investi- 
gator’s raincoat. ‘You ’aven’t 
asked me yet about the Liberals.” 

“Some other time, sir. That’s 
quite enough for the moment. I 
must be pushing.” He broke free 
and walked rapidly out of the saloon. 

“Sim’lar, Charlie,” said the 
regular customer. 

When the barman returned with 
the beer he found the regular cus- 
tomer chuckling softly, shaking his 
head slowly to and fro an inch or 
two above the counter. “What’s 
the big joke, Bert?” he said. 

“That young chap in ’ere just 
now,” said the regular customer. 
‘’E’s gone away with me vote, an’ 
’e’s forgotten to take me name. 
’E won’t ’arf be kickin’ ’isself. I 
reckon ’e’ll be back in a bit.” 

BERNARD HOoLLOWooD 


& & 


“Cotpest Batu NIGHT FoR FIVE 
Monts” 
Headline in West Country paper 


We had one that night, too. 
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NOTE OF UTTER BEWILDERMENT 





The Briton is always at great 
pains to keep up the pretence that he tennis— 
is a perfect rabbit at golf— 














He always vehemently denies any —he is for evr swearing that he 
capacity for making speeches— can’t hit a haystackh— 








He assures everybody that he can’t —that he can’t play bridge for 
play billiards for nuts— toffee— 














He repeats in season and ont of —and he always contends loudly 
season the fiction that he has no head and clearly that he’s got a memory 
for figures— exactly like a sieve, but— 
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—and, in every respect, quite, quite 
hopeless at cricket. 








—and he never admits that he has 
any singing voice whatever. 





—and that he can’t play the piano 
to save bis life. 











—have you ever heard him give the 
slightest Aint that he isn’t abso- 
lutely satisfied with the way he 
drives a car? 
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“As the threats of invasion have been causing a serious interruption to trade, William has just 
announced that it definitely won't take place until 1066.” 


THE FATAL DOGGER-ON 


HE average run-of-the-mine steel furnace is a kind 

of long box with a dirty brick outside. It has a 
few holes in one of the long sides, through which things 
are poked into it in a bucket, called a peel, at the end 
of a long pole; and on the opposite side is a little hole, 
low down, out of which the steel runs when it is ready. 

The whole contraption, situated in a long row with 
other similar contraptions, is ministered to by a gang 
of healthy and usually cheerful men, headed by the 
First Hand, with his able lieutenant the Second Hand 
in support, and so on down to the Fourth or Fifth Hand 
or whatever it may be. And tagged on to this brawny 
band of brothers is a shadowy figure known in some 
steelworking districts as the Dogger-On. 

The Dogger-On may be an ancient steelworker, a 
lad with his steel-working before him, or, occasionally, 
a Hand (Third, Second or even First) fallen from grace 
through some misdemeanour such as getting the 
furnace so hot that the roof falls in, or letting the steel 
boil up so that it rolls across the door-sills and over the 
furnace-stage, whence it is only chipped with much 
labour and hard language. 

A First Hand so flung out from his state of bliss 
usually does not Dog-On for long. He works his way 
up again, through the various stages, back to his former 
eminence. All it means for him is a few weeks going 
slow on the beer and cigarettes. The hierarchy of the 
furnace-stage is continually changing in this way. 


But there are those unhappy souls who live in an 
almost perpetual state of Dogging-On. It is their lot 
to toil through life, doing those awkward and uncom- 
fortable jobs that Hands from Fifth to First like to 
avoid doing. They may well, and often do, become 
embittered; and it is for this reason that I have 
selected one of them for the réle of villain in my opera, 
The Fatal Dogger-On. This opera, now nearly completed, 
shows the influence of the modern Russian school; it 
was, in fact, the recent accounts of a Soviet opera 
based on the visit of the Dynamo football-team to 
Britain that finally precipitated its composition. 

The opera is highly topical, being set in a steel- 
works on the eve of nationalization. The hero is of 
course the First Hand; the glorious ideals of this fervent 
and solid-headed hero cast a glowing proletarian 
radiance over the whole conception. He is ready at 
any moment to march shoulder to shoulder with any- 
body in any direction, the light of the Future, Freedom, 
or any other convenient light, in his eyes. He is 
backed up in this by a lusty male-voice quartet, Second 
to Fifth Hands, who are always available to leap about 
in the background, waving tongs and things and chant- 
ing spirited choruses, while the First Hand discusses 
union matters in his lusty tenor with the pretty soprano 
lady-sweeper. This latter slave of capitalist-imperialist 
oppression is burning with the desire to join the 
furnace-gang when the enlightened State takes over; 
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and apart from this motive, which she explains in a 
long aria in the first act and a longer aria in the second, 
she has little place in the opera and is frankly intro- 
duced to provide some relief to the male voices. 

As for the Dogger-On, this villainous character 
realizes that in the Socialist Paradise his natural in- 
efficiency may well lead to his liquidation. He decides 
therefore to thwart, if he can, the nationalization 
project. He explains, in a vitally significant aria in 
the first act, that the reason the State intends to take 
over the steelworks is that they are making money. If 
they can be made to lose money instead, the State will 
no longer be interested. The Dogger-On fills his peel with 
empty beer-bottles instead of scrap-iron, smashes the 
temperature-recording apparatus with a sledge-hammer 
and prods at the furnace roof with a long iron bar 
when the others’ backs are turned. All this is 
accompanied by the most magnificent crypto-Fascist 
vituperations in a booming bass. 

This part of the action is of course symbolical. It 
is made clear to the audience that the Dogger-On’s plot 
is only part of the gigantic nation-wide conspiracy of 
the Boss Classes against the People. At the end of 
the second act the Dogger-On, alone on the stage after 
the shift has gone home for the week-end, is presented 
by the Works Manager in recognition of his efforts with 
a block of shares in the company and a certificate of 
honorary membership of the Tory Party. 

The situation is grave. It is confidently expected 
that the audience will spend the second interval gnawing 
their cloth caps in anxiety to see the dénouement. 

In the third act the forces of evil appear at first to 
have triumphed. The Dogger-On’s attacks on the roof 
are finally successful; it caves in, whereon the First 
Hand is publicly unfrocked of his apron and scarf in 
the presence of visiting Ministry of Supply officials and 
Trades Union representatives. But at this moment in 
dashes the soprano lady-sweeper, who has seen the 
Dogger-On’s machinations from the casting-floor below. 
It is her word against the Dogger-On’s, but they take 
hers—this is, after all, opera. The First Hand is 
ceremonially reinstated. The Works Manager falls to 
the stage and dies. The soprano lady-sweeper swoons 
into the First Hand’s arms. The Dogger-On, with a 
despairing shriek, leaps over the back of the stage into 
a pot of molten steel. Steelworkers flock in from all 
sides for a final rousing chorus. The curtain falls. 

But, you may ask, are the steelworks nationalized 
or are they not? Is the audience to go out into the 
night, still in doubt ? 

To this latter question the answer is, at the moment, 


yes. R. P. Lister 


B B 


NOVEMBER IN THE FIELDS 


O TRAPPIST winter, near-approaching now 

Must this autumnal sound die with the rest— 
This clear twittering across bare plough, 

Tiny prevision of some not impossible nest ? 


F. C. C. 


COMPLAINT 
Typewriter Specialists Ltd., Key Lane, London, E.C.4. 


EAR SIRS,—Dose your firm guarantee the 

typewriters you sell? I have only had this one 
fro tow months and I am far from satisfied. 

The trouble occurs in fist and starts, and once it 
has begun nothing curse it. There appears to be on 
accounting for it: the only lead I can give you is 
that it is trouble-free when I type slowly, but the 
minuet I go a bit fats it lest me down. 

For em, what ever angel I look ta it from, the 
purchase has been a bad one and I ma most dis- 
appointed. You are a Wets End firm of some 
repute and if this is the bets you can do then you have 
no reason to boats. 

I would like a mechanic to come at once please, 
and if you have a polo of sparse he had better bring 
a machine with him for I cannot exits without a 
typewriter if this one has to go back to your works. 
I am prepared to sing for a borrowed one of course, 
but if the blighter who sold me this one appears I 
warn you I shall chase him out of the house with 
my gnu. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. Lino 
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“It’s only a reproduction, of course.” 
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THANK YOU, AMERICA 


(For Thursday, 24th November, 1949) 


HANK you, America, on this your Thanksgiving 
Day, 
Thank you from England for the things you’ve 
given us, 
Washington at Valley Forge and Lincoln at Gettysburg 
And the line of great Presidents who’ve lived in 
your White House. 


We like the gallant 
independence. 
We bear you no grudge for the Boston cup of tea 
Nor for lessons that you taught us at Bunker’s Hill and 
Lexington, 
That helped us build a Commonwealth, stronger yet 
more free. 


phrases that declared your 


We are grateful for your writers, for Longfellow and 
Whitman, 
For the sea-yarns of Melville and the laughter of 
Mark Twain, 











“Er—my wife and I are giving a little supper-party. 
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For the four little women of Louisa Alcott 
And the two little river-boys Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn. 


We reserve our judgment on your films that come from 
Hollywood, 
We’re not exactly stuck on your gangsters and their 
molls; 
But we give you a big hand for Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck 
And for Indians and cowboys on the Wild West 


trails. 
Thank you for Lend-Lease, Marshall Aid, and 

parcels 
Packed by loving hands, for your doughboys and 

G.L.s; 


And, oh, say can we remember how in 717 and ’41 
Your eagle, come to help us, circled in King George’s 
skies ? 





We were wondering if we could borrow your fag?” 
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THE 


YMPSON’S Election Address 
sub-committee has been sitting 
on his face, or rather the picture of 
his face which is designed to endear 
him to eighty thousand electets 
in January or June or whenever 
the election comes. In the past 
Sympson has never worried much 
about his face, which has satisfied 
himself and has not seemed particu- 
larly to annoy other people. He has 
never regarded it as anything very 
special in the way of faces, but he 
has felt no cause to be ashamed of 
it. Barmen to whom he is known 
have glanced at it without apparent 
horror for years, murmured “The 
usual, I suppose, Mr. Sympson?” 
and goné on with their work. There 
has been no question of them clap- 
ping their hands to their foreheads, 
uttering wild cries, and sinking to 
the floor in agony. ‘ 

For all the ordinary purposes of 
life it has, in short, been an adequate 
face; so when Sympson was in- 
structed to produce a photograph 
for his Election Address he blithely 
dug out half a dozen and sub- 
mitted them to the sub-committee. 

It was Putnam, the Hon. Treas- 
urer, who objected to the first 
one. 

“Tt makes you look too young,” 
he said: “‘it has a callow look. Voters 
will argue that you can’t have had 
much experience of life at so early 
an age.” 

Sympson produced another. 

“Too wistful and appealing,” 
said Masher, the Hon. Secretary. 
“You won’t get votes by looking 
wistful and appealing. East Red- 
dington voters like strong masterful 


FACE 


characters who sweep them off their 
feet.” 

Masher and Putnam were satis- 
fied with the next one, but Alderman 
Pott, the Chairman, said that it 
would not do at all. 

“Tt is certainly mature and 
masterful,” he admitted, ‘‘but the 
jaw protrudes too far. It is the face, 
if you don’t mind my saying so, of 
a Dictator. We shall want to use 
it for posters as well as for the 
Election Address, and if we stuck 
that up all round the Division I 
know exactly what would happen. 
The enemy would go round in the 
dead of night and add a little 
moustache and write ‘Heil Symp- 
son!’ in big letters underneath the 
portrait. We want one that looks 
masterful without looking bullying.” 

According to the committee all 
the other photographs that Symp- 
son produced had some fatal defect 
of expression. One was sly, another 
pompous, another nervous, a fourth 
senile and a fifth supercilious. So 
the committee collected together 
the election addresses of a score or 
so of candidates who had put up for 
various constituencies in the 1945 
election, to let Sympson see the 
sort of thing that was wanted. 

He was interested to observe 
that all the pictures were extra- 
ordinarily alike, whether Labour, 
Liberal, or Conservative. They were 
all rather blurred, completely ex- 
pressionless, and with the sort of eyes 
associated with fish that have been 
waiting rather too long on the slab. 

So that’s why Sympson is 
having a portrait taken specially for 
his Address. D. H. BaRBER 
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London Town—No. 22 


BAD-TEMPERED Irishman, 

who lived to be a hundred and 
seven—possibly because he washed 
himself all over with brandy every 
night before going to sleep in 
his clothes—started the American 
theatre by poking out another man’s 
eye with a walking-stick, in London. 
At least you could say so, if you 
wished to be pedantic, and 
were talking to an American. 

The Irishman was Charles 








THE LANE 


Hallam, quarrelled violently about a 
wig, and poor Hallam was killed. 
Somehow Macklin got away with it, 
but when he returned to Drury Lane 
Hallam’s brother, understandably 
alarmed, formed a small company of 
his own, sailed from Bristol, and in 
a barn at Boston gave the first pro- 
fessional performance on the other 














Macklin, the star of Drury Lane 
halfway through the eighteenth 
century. (It was he who, 
having tied his acting to three 
fixed pauses of differing lengths, 
rushed from the stage to knock 
out the prompter and came 
back roaring to the audience 
that “the scoundrel prompted 
me in the middle of my Grand 
Pause!” and who, breaking with 
tradition by playing Shylock horri- 


fically, robbed George the Second of 


his sleep.) In the Green Room one 
day he and another actor, Thomas 























side. Since America has arrived 
there full-circle with the all-con- 
quering Oklahoma! the Green Room 
seems as good a point as any for 
embarking on the fantastic story of 
the Lane; it is still the holy of 
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entrancing document. 
gives the first permission for women 
to appear, and speaks of “His 
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holies and, though sadly messed 
about by the Victorians, is still the 


same room where Sheridan was 


locked up with a plate of anchovy 
sandwiches and two bottles of claret 
until he had finished The Critic. 
The Lane began with the Char- 
ter extracted by Killigrew from 
Charles the Second directly he got 
back from France. Mr. W. 
MacQueen Pope, whose family 
has been connected with this 
theatre ever since his ances- 
tress, Jane Pope, created the 
part of Mrs. Candour in The 
School for Scandal, very kindly 
arranged for us to see the 
original duplicate of the 
Charter.* About the size of a 
small bath-towel, and carrying 
Charles’s own seal, this is an 
It not only 





* His “Theatre Royal, Drury Lane” 


(W. H. Allen, 17/6), is highly recom- 


mended to the student. 
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Majesty’s Company of Comedians” 
(which the modern company, en- 
titled to wear livery, still is), but 
among other delightful things” it 
says: “‘No new play shall be acted 
by either of the said companies con- 
taining any passages offensive to 
piety and good manners nor any old 
or revised play containing any such 
offensive and scandalous passages 
as aforesaid until the same shall be 
corrected and purged by the said 
Masters and Governors.” When we 
remember that these were the words 
that ushered in the drama of the 
Restoration, we can only bow our 
heads. 

Almost exactly the size of the 
present stage, and boasting the first 
Royal Box, the theatre opened in 
1663. Nine years later it went up 
in flames. Wren built the second, a 
beauty with an apron-stage, that 
lasted from 1674 until it was de- 
molished to give place to Holland’s 
much bigger theatre of 1796. This 
also was burned, in 1809 (Sheridan, 
wretchedly watching fromthe Piazza 
Coffee House: “May not a man be 
allowed to drink a glass of wine by 
his own fireside?”’), and the fourth 
theatre, designed by Wyatt with the 
playhouse at Bordeaux in mind, 
opened in 1812. There is no need to 
praise its solid grace, for it is the 
one we know. Later on, the colon- 
nade from the Quadrant in Regent’s 
Street was added, the auditorium 
was revised in 1921, and a bomb 
came in 1940 in search of Ensa, 
quartered within; but Wyatt’s de- 
sign is still triumphant. One could 
wish that the Guards continued 
on duty in scarlet to add their 
reminder that this is Theatre 
Royal. They were called in 1755 to 
quell an anti-French riot, and after- 
wards came every night, just as to 
the Bank of England, until 1895. 
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While Mr. MacQueen Pope took 
us on the Grand Tour, during which 
we stumbled frequently on Wren’s 
masonry, he told us about the 
ghost. For two centuries people 
have been seeing this unusually well- 
attested spook —described invari- 
ably as a man in the dress of the 
early eighteenth century, with a 
sword and high boots. Appearing 
only in the day-time, he walks 
across the upper circle, from what is 
now the bar, and through a wall in 
an office on the far side. Matinée 
visitors often ask the name of the 
actor who has just gone past in the 
funny clothes. Mr. MacQueen Pope 
last saw him two months ago. 

“Murder?” we inquired, peer- 
ing anxiously over the empties. 

“Workmen found a hollow wall 
just over there,” he told us, “and 











behind it a skeleton with a dagger 
in its ribs. The records show nothing. 
My own guess is a young fellow up 
from the country with a bit of 
money, who made eyes at some- 
body’s girl.” 

But the whole place is so soaked 
in live drama that nothing would be 
surprising. We stood in the Royal 
Box, in earlier editions of which 
George the Second had 
stammered to the audience 
the news of Culloden and his 
son had been missed at close 
range by the madman Had- 
field. We looked in the 
Rotunda at the notices, 
“King’s Side” on the left 
and “Prince’s Side” on the 
right, that were hastily 
erected after Prinny had had 
his ears boxed there, and a 
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very good thing 
too, by his father. 
We saw the gap 
in the back wall, 
canvassed over, 
where rain turned 
to smoky failure 
Garrick’s ambi- 
tion, unnecessary 
at the Lane, for a 
real fire. Indeed 
we saw every- 
thing in this ven- 
erable playhouse, 
which paints its 
own scenery and 
makes its own sets, and where there 
is scareely an unhistoric corner. 

Here—and it is a solemn 
thought—were the first nights of 
classic after classic. Here, in 1702, 
was the first panto, The Tavern 
Bilkers, forerunner of a prime Lane 
tradition; and here were devised 
those vast spectacles, preposterous 
but strangely winning with their 
waterfalls, their crashing trains and 
sinking liners, that we inherited 
from the Victorians. 

And the people! Standing on 
the empty stage that, behind the 
backdrop, is like a cathedral in its 
high and shadowed immensity, we 
pondered on all the mighty men and 
women who had passed through the 
Lane to the glory of the English 
theatre. Hardly a name is missing. 
Nell Gwyn, Dryden, Congreve, 
Kean, Garrick, Siddons, and, on the 
management side, Gus (Druriolanus) 
Harris—but the roll would greatly 
overrun the page. 

I decided that of the legion of the 
Lane’s eccentrics I warmed most 
to Alexander Pope (not the poet), 
Jane’s nephew, who tore Kean from 
a ducal dinner-party because the 





fricandeau had been cut with a steel 


knife, and who, after the War of 
Independence, failed to understand 
how we could make peace with a 
country that dressed its salad with- 
out oil. And of all the endearing 
incidents that have happened at the 
Lane, I liked best the prompter’s 
note to Garrick: ‘Stone, to Mr. 
Garrick—Sir, The Bishop of Win- 
chester is getting drunk at the Bear 
and swears Damn his eyes if he’ll 
play to-night. I am Yours, W. 
Stone.” Eric Keown 
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“A plague on these new double-deckers . 


HEN the door opened we said 

“Tt is you, isn’t it?” and they 
said it was. They also said “Have 
you got here? Did you find your 
way?” We said we had, and that 
we did. 

The opening brilliance of our 
conversation did not stop there. In 
fact it never flagged at all. Leading 
the way in, Charles went on: “Did 
you find the fork I told you about 
in Spinbury?” 

His wife, Kate, said he meant 
that bit which didn’t really look like 
a fork at all: it looked more like a 
road going straight on. I said I 
thought that in Spinbury we had 
gone straight on. 

“Ah!” said Charles, “that’s 
very much what one does think.” 


THE WAY ONE COMES 


“Lots of people,” said Kate, 
“don’t even notice there’s any 
alternative to the fork. Spinbury is 
going to be terrifically replanned,” 
she said. 

Edward, a deliberate character, 
had been conscientiously casting 
back his mind. Now he said 
“Ye-e-es. On the whole we took 
your fork in Spinbury: but I agree 
it’s most inadequately marked.” 

Charles registered a soupcon of 
offence. “I wouldn’t say it’s inade- 
quately marked. It puts Postgate 
and Chippinghole; which, after all, 
is fair enough.” 

“Still, one isn’t on the qui vive 
for Chippinghole,” said Edward, “if 
one is—as one was—concentrating 
on Winkle Bottom.” 
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“But you couldn’t expect 
Winkle Bottom on a signpost!” 
cried Kate, with a gale of golden 
laughter. “It’s a sort of nothing, 
if you know what I mean—an old 
English tumulus and six ancient 
trees.” 

“But,” I said, ‘Winkle Bottom 
was what you went on and on 
about.” 

“No, no,” said Charles, ‘no. 
I said you left it on your left. 
That was all I said—indeed, all 
anybody could say—about Winkle 
Bottom.” 

“And then,” Kate went on, 
‘you did find where it says ‘Honey’ 
on the bungalow and you go right 
and then left in a sort of squiggle ?” 

“Not honey,” I said. 
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“Weturned right,” said Edward, 
“but it didn’t say ‘Honey.’” 

“You couldn’t go right any- 
where e.rcept where it says ‘Honey,”” 
said Kate, “or you would have gone 
wrong. It says ‘Honey’ in rather 
Gothic lettering on a board. The 
bungalow is a sort of mauvey 
cementy-ish sort of colour, and it 
has the most glorious chrysanthe- 
mums——” 

“Tt said ‘Puppies,’” exclaimed 
Edward, with a feat of memory. I 
agreed that it had. 

“Simply, in chalk, on a sort of 
brown cardboard—quite temporary 
—and those aren’t chrysanthe- 
mums, Kate; wonderful double 
dahlias 4 

“Could it be the honey one if 
it said ‘Puppies’?” Kate asked 
Charles. ‘What can they have 
done?” 

“But we did turn right,” I said. 

“And left,” said Edward. 

“There is no human habitation,” 
Charles said impressively, “be- 
tween Spinbury and Postgate, except 
the honey bungalow.” 

“And a pylon,” said Kate. 

“Now I really come to think,” 
I said, ‘it wasn’t really a bungalow, 
because of those two little dormer 
windows higher up somewhere——” 

“Tt doesn’t exist,” said Charles, 
“and there is no other turn to the 
right in that whole stretch of main 
road.” 

“Yes, there is,” I said, ‘‘ because 
you told me not to take any notice 
of one turn to the right, so there 
must be the one we didn’t take any 
notice of.” 

“One could hardly call Valen- 
tine’s Dyke a turn to the right,” said 
Charles, “‘or even a turn to the 
right—it ends in a rubbish dump.” 

“Still, we could only discover 
that,” said Edward, “by taking the 
turn.” 

“That’s why I told you not to,” 
said Charles. 

The atmosphere was growing 
tense: yet not unenjoyably so. 
Charles lit a cigarette and drew his 
chair forward. 

“Now,” he said, “at this non- 
existent semi-bungalow you turned, 
as directed, right and then left, in— 
as Kate has explained—a sort of 
squiggle , 


> 











“No!” I-said. “Not in a 
squiggle. Right—then zoom along a 
bit—then left.” 

“ Right—then zoom ?” exclaimed 
Charles. He was nonplussed: and 
took time to consider. 

“And then, and then,” Kate 
cried with mounting excitement, 
“a bit of a curving scoop down- 
wards with millions of hen-houses 
on wheels in the field on the 
left——” 

“No,” I cried, rising to my feet, 
“a gradient of one in six upwards, 
and then a terrific view with a 
telephone kiosk in the fore- 
ground m 

“What!” shouted Charles. “Good 
heavens! That’s the road to Little 
Preston Giddy. I say: how did you 
get there? It’s that fork in Spin- 
bury: you can’t have taken it. I 
say,” said Charles, “where did you 
turn back?” 

““We never turned back,” said 
Edward, a trifle heroically. 

“Little Preston Giddy,” said 
Charles, with controlled tension, “‘is 
a dead end.” 

“T don’t think we ever went to 
Little Preston Giddy,” I said (in 
case there were a Little Preston 
Steady, through which we might 





inadvertently have sped); “we just 
drove here.” 

“No,” said Charles, dismissing 
this statement. ‘You can’t have 
got here from there. It is,” he said, 
“a physical impossibility.” 

You might imagine this must be 
the final comment. Certainly no 
reply was obvious: and none was 
made. Charles poured us each out a 
drink. Though he looked at one 
with a rather queer, remote, opaque 
look, I could see that he was pre- 
paring to enjoy the evening im- 
mensely. He lost not a moment in 
hurrying off to fetch a map: nor we 
in settling down on the floor, leaving 
a suitable space for it in the middle. 

“I’m so glad,” Kate said, 
absently filling in the time, “that 
you got here all right. You must 
ask Charles to explain the way 
back.” 

Then I knew the evening was 
made. 

B B 


For Your Civil Defence Notebook 


“Professor F. S. C. Northrop of Yale 
University warned in a lecture in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, recently that the 
atomic bomb would be more deadly in a 
future war because it would be panuhed 
from guns and not drodced from’ planes.” 

“Sudan Star” 





“He always knows our car.” 
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Monday, November 14th 

Mr. STRACHEY, the Food Minis- 
ter, did not trouble to put on a 
long grey beard 
or red cloak as 
he entered the 
House of Commons, but it was plain 
that he had something in his 
Christmas bag. When the time 
came, he rose and announced that 
there would be fair supplies of 
turkeys “and other poultry,” more 
wines and spirits (except dollar- 
precious whisky), mincemeat, 
candied peel and so on, for Christ- 
mas. There would also be six 
ounces more sweets in the Festive 
Month, together with a little more 
cooking-fat. 

The Minister mentioned tenta- 
tively that this was a “short list” 
of concessions, and the Opposi- 
tion obligingly cheered, giving Mr. 
StRacHEY the opportunity he sought 
to add, with artful casualness, that 
the tea and bacon rations were to go 
up—not for Christmas only but 
(more or less) for good. At least, the 
half-ounce rise in tea was permanent. 
That in bacon—also half an ounce— 
could not be guaranteed to last 
indefinitely. 

Having noted in the past that 
ration increases and appeals to the 
electorate are not always completely 
unconnected, Conservative - M.P.s 
seemed to find the list amusing. 
But (for a wonder) nobody asked, 
by way of relevant supplementary 
question, for the date of the 
General Election. 

The debate for the day was on 
the Parliament Bill, which cuts 
down the powers of the House of 
Lords to delay legislation. But first 
there was a long argument as to 
whether the proceedings on the Bill 
ought to be telescoped, in view of 
the fact that no alterations were to 
be allowed. This was necessary 
because the slightest alteration 
would have wrecked the procedure 
by which the Bill is to be forced 
through against the wishes of the 
House of Lords. 


House of Commons: 
Parliament Bill _ 
(Final Scenes) 
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PARLIAMENT 


The Government pointed this 
out and left it at that. The Opposi- 
tion maintained that this was not 
exactly their idea of democracy, and 
they kept on maintaining it in all 
sorts of tones and with all sorts of 
frills. Then, the telescoping pro- 
posal having been carried by a 
majority, the Bill itself was talked 
about again. 

Perhaps the best speech in sup- 
port of the measure came from Mr. 
CuuUTER Epg, the Home Secretary, 
who, formally moving the Third 
Reading, merely nodded his head 
without a word. It was at least as 
eloquent and full of new ideas as 
most of the speeches that followed. 





Impressions of Parliamentarians 





97. Sir Stanley Reed (Aylesbury) 


But all of them were longer—much, 
much longer. In the end the Bill 
was passed and sent off to the Lords 
—with the comforting reflection 
(for Government supporters) that, 
whether their Lordships like it or 
not, it will become law in a month 
orso, under the Parliament Act, 1911. 


Tuesday, November 15th 


It was so foggy in the House of 
Commons this afternoon that the 
proceedings came 
out of the murk 
like the disem- 
bodied voices of 
a talkie when the lights fail. It was 
quite fun trying to identify some of 
them—but the darkness seemed to 
have an adverse effect on the polite- 
ness of the Government Front Bench. 

Sir Starrorp Cripps, for in- 
stance, who is usually polite—if 


House of Lords: 
Politeness is All 
House of Commons : 

Rudeness and Fog 
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rather frosty—angered the House 
by what seemed unnecessary snap- 
piness with Colonel CrosTHWaAITE- 
Eyre. The Colonel asked a polite 
question and then an equally polite 
supplementary, only to receive the 
reply: “My answer means what it 
says!’’ When the Colonel pressed 
for a more illuminating answer, the 
Chancellor rapped: “If you want 
an answer, put the question on the 
paper!” The shocked cries of 
protest were not confined to the 
Opposition benches. 

Mr. Morrison, too, was far from 
accommodating when he was asked 
whether he could not allow a little 
more time for the foreign affairs 
debate on Thursday. 

Thereafter the House addressed 
itself, without excitement, to enemy 
property and public loans. 

While the Commons were endur- 
ing “ruderies,” their Lordships 
were discussing politeness. Lord 
TEMPLEWOOD wanted a polite note 
sent to J.P.s who had reached the 
retiring age, expressing the nation’s 
thanks for their past services, 
and good wishes for the future. 
Lord DE LA WarR wanted a two- 
penny booklet prepared, giving a 
Code of Conduct for people using 
public parks. Both proposals had 
support, and it was agreed that they 
should be considered—favourably. 


Wednesday, November 16th 


The casual onlooker might have 
found something strange in the fact 
that to-day, with- 
forty - eight 
hours of the pass- 
ing of a Bill to clip the powers of the 
House of Lords, the Government 
should be asking the House of 
Commons to accept an important 
proposal by their Lordships. Yet so 
it was. 

It seemed that the Lords had 
insisted on their proposal that the 
Government’s Bill to nationalize the 
Iron and Steel industry should not 
come into effect until after the 
General Election. This official 


House of Commons: 
Surrender—or In 
Victory ? 
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“Reason,” as sent down by their 
Lordships, was read out in level 
tones by Sir “Eric” MeErToa.re, 
Clerk of the Commons—and was 
received with a roar of cheers from 
the Conservative benches which 
clearly embarrassed the modest 
Clerk, unaccustomed as he is to 
public speaking. 

Then Mr. GrorGE Strauss, the 
Minister of Supply, rose and moved 
that the House disagree with the 
Lords—adding quickly, as over- 
exuberant supporters cheered, that 
he would himself move a “com- 
promise” suggestion. As this had 
precisely the same effect as their 
Lordships’ plan, it was not surpris- 
ing that, a few moments later, Mr. 
CHURCHILL announced its accept- 
ance. 

But first Mr. Srravuss went 
through a creditable few rounds of 
shadow-boxing, and, strictly meta- 
phorically, knocked their Lordships 
about a bit. Clinging steadfastly 
to his typed brief he scarcely paused 
as gusts of laughter came at fre- 
quent intervals from the Opposition 
benches, with Mr. CHURCHILL’s 
distinctive chuckle topping the lot. 


The Minister’s case was that the 


wicked Lords had so held up his 
carefully laid plans that they had 
ganged agley. That being so, rather 
than rush things, he would agree to 
the postponement—but it was all 
wrong that the Lords should be 
able to do this and demand that the 
electors be consulted a second time 
on so vital an issue. 

Mr. CHURCHILL offered con- 
dolences which the Minister did not 
seem to want, and added that the 
action of the Lords would result in 
almost a referendum on the issue of 
nationalizing steel. And, if the 
Conservatives won office . . . 

Mr. CHURCHILL paused, swung 
his hand in a sweeping gesture of 
obliteration, and raising his voice 
cried: ‘‘We shall expunge this from 
the Statute Book!” He paused 
while the two sides cheered their 
different cheers, then went on to 
utter a few characteristic phrases 
concerning unnecessary delay in 
holding a General Election—“since 
everyone knows this Parliament is 
dead.” Delay, he said, meant a 
“prolonged period of purposeless 
uncertainty.” 
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“Good heavens—don’t tell me 


they’ve revalued the pound again!” 


Mr. HERBERT Morrison wound 
up the debate, which was largely of 
the “Yah—you wait!” order, and 
the compromise was agreed to with- 
out so much as a vote, so the Steel 
Bill will not come into effect until 
October 1, 1950. “Jf,” as Tory 
speakers added darkly, “then /” 


Thursday, November 17th 

To-day’s debate was so wide- 
ranging that it seemed, as someone 
commented, to 
cover the whole 
world and then 
leave something undiscussed. The 
proceedings at the European As- 
sembly at Strasbourg last summer, 
Mr. BEvtn’s more recent conference 
in Paris with U.S. and French 
Ministers, the state of Germany— 
and her future—and the affairs of 
the Far East were but some of the 
items touched on. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, in unusually 
critical mood, and Mr. BerEvIN 
shared the honours of the debate 
between them. But the whole dis- 
cussion was far too diffuse—and at 
the same time, compressed—to be 
of any great value. 


House of Commons: 
Foreign Affairs 











CRISIS AT PASSIONFIELD PARVA 


E live under the shadow of 

deepening crisis. Life jolts 
haltingly on from day to day, but 
in the sky the great clouds are piling, 
and from the tempests stirring to 
birth within them little chilling 
messenger-winds ruffle the uneasy 
calm of our lives. Some think we 
have had it, others that our golden 
hour is yet to be. 

It is not the Russians, the atom 
bomb, or the economic blizzard. 
Rector refers to these things from 
time to time in the same kindly but 
definite way (and often in the same 
sentence) as he refers to discipline 
within the Mothers’ Union, and as 
a village we feel as well able to deal 
with them sensibly as we did with 
the trouble in 1643 when the Hall 
was burned down. This is some- 
thing with which we cannot deal at 
all, a Bill; the Bill for National 
Parks and Access to the Country- 
side. Confound Tom Crecy at the 
Court, and consign everyone at “The 
Goat”’ to permanent damnation if 
we have not suddenly realized that 
we are scheduled to find ourselves 
any time now in the middle of a 
National Park, and for the first time 
for at least eight hundred years 
statutorily accessible. 

Of course there is no real 
trouble about accessibility now, 
certainly not for people with local 
knowledge, determination, and an 
overmastering reason for getting 
here. Enter the front two coaches of 
almost anything except an express 
plying between Waterloo and the 
South Coast, get out at Crichel- 
heaver if it stops—as it sometimes 
does and sometimes doesn’t—get the 
bus to Fork Morton, change there 
into another bus which runs twice a 
day three times a week to Passion- 
field St. Matthew, walk the couple 
of miles or so along the ridge to 
Passionfield Admiral, and there you 
are right above us, and have only to 
get down theslope and across Mould’s 
forty-acre to fetch up in the lane 
which comes out hardly a mile from 
“The Goat.” So it is not as if we were 
off the beaten track. Some think 
we might be better off if we were. 

It is not accessibility but the 
prospect of suddenly becoming a 


National Park that has changed 
our even tenor to crisis and specu- 
lation about the future. Tom 
Crecy went to the length of occupy- 
ing his seat in the Lords all through 
the Second Reading debate, and 
this in itself is something he has not 
done since the Parliament Act of 
1911, which he did not unreservedly 
approve. The main difficulty in 
arriving at an agreed basis for the 
discussion of the measure at “The 
Goat”? has been uncertainty as to 
the nature of a National Park. Tom 
reports a chap on the Government 
side in the debate as laying it down 
clearly that whatever it was it was 
nothing like Wigan Park, and this 
would have been a useful piece of 
negative evidence if the same chap 
hadn’t gone on to lay it down later 
that a path, so far as country-lovers 
were concerned, was not intended as 
a short cut to somewhere; this 
extraordinary proposition was felt 
to throw considerable doubt on 
anything else that had fallen from 
him, and would in any case certainly 
have precluded his ever getting 
anywhere near Passionfield Parva, 
either physically or in the spirit. 
Let it be said straight away that 
of course we all approve of the 
principle of National Parks. Miss 
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Waist at the shop is convinced that 
we shall all be the better for plenty 
of fine upstanding young male 
hikers. Sarah Ridehaugh at Star- 
lings thinks it will mean a large herd 
of bison, of which she is passionately 
fond, maintained at our common 
charges. Sarah was taken as a child 
to Yellowstone, and is perhaps a 
thought out of touch. As for Black- 
adder at Deep Farm, it would do 
you good to hear his progressive 
views on leaving his gates open wide 
for columns of happy ramblers. 

But principles are not all, and 
the air at “The Goat,” thick enough 
at all times, is thicker still with 
foreboding. If we are to become 
accessible, more than ramblers will 
tread the path from Passionfield 
Admiral. Mould is already making 
plans to close the frivolous right of 
way which is the shortest distance 
between the two ends of the forty- 
acre, and tracing out a rolling 
English approach-route for black- 
hatted country-lovers from the 
Ministry. It is said that this, unlike 
the old way, will not pass his 
pigsties, but this may be coinci- 
dental. For myself, I am in good 
heart, let the clouds loom never so 
uncertainly. As Rector says, our lot 
is fallen unto us in a fairground, and 
it is up to us to turn it into a goodly 
heritage. 


& 


ESTAS MIRABILIS 


N March 16th, as far as I remember, 
I hoped (in Punch) I should with care avoid 
Mistakes of yore, and have until November 
A year to be enjoyed. 


My hopes were realized, so now I tender 
Thanks to the year that did not let me down, 
From those first weeks when (twice) I wore in 


splendour 


A Nimbus on my crown, 


To that great month of joy—I mean October, 
Of Deuces Wild, Masked Light, and that sweet day 
When even one invariably sober 
Must dance—and drink—Strathspey. 


Ah! Happy Trio, Garrick, Summerseas! 
Ah! Sterope, sweet wife of Pisa’s king! 
What? Give up betting after backing these? 


I shall do no such thing. 
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AT THE PLAY 


Lady Audley’s Secret (PRINCES) 
Call It Madness (NEW LINDSEY) 


RESH from the Bedford comes 

Lady Audley’s Secret, and the 
kernel of the secret seems to be 
that the time is past (if ever it was 
ripe) for putting the Victorian joke 
in italics. This version of Miss 
Braddon’s novel (produced by Miss 
JupitH Fursg) is obviously aimed 
to capture the “Young England” 
market, to revive the habit of an 
audience word-perfect in the play 
and loud in anticipation of its 
juicier phrases, that made a fashion- 
able riot of Mr. Walter Reynolds’ 
patriotic tract. Whether you en- 
joyed that expert heckling, which 
became almost a whole-time occu- 
pation for one section of the town, 
or found it tediously adolescent, 
there was this to be said for it: it 
grew up naturally out of what began 
as a serious production. Lady 
Audley, on the other hand, opens 
with a smirk. Every absurdity in 
the melodrama is red-pencilled with 
elaborate pause and gesture, appar- 
ently in fear lest we might miss the 
fact that stage Victorians are rather 
different from ourselves. It is as if 
the latest Wodehouse were to be 
published with a guidebook system 
of stars, so that we should know 
exactly where to laugh and how 
much. As a playgoer I find this 
insulting to my intelligence. While 
all for harking back to the Vic- 
torians, and all for laughing at them 
if we happen to find them funny, I 
like them to have a fair run and 
I feel that the bull- 
voiced wags in the 
stalls who made hay 
of the first night 
should quickly 
have found them- 
selves outside in the 
cold. 

The adaptation, 
done anonymously, 
is not unskilful, and 
played straight, 
might have been 
delightful. The 
ballets engaged in 
by the Audley re- 
tainers are nice, and 





Chief Mourner 
Denzil—Mr. ALLAN McCLELLAND 





[Lady Audley’s Secret 


The Good Old Days 


Lady Audley—Miss Par NYE; 
GorRDON; 


the liberal admixture of sugar- 
plums such as “The Gipsy’s Warn- 
ing” and “Just a Song.at Twilight” 
blends tellingly with the revelation 
of Lady Audley’s awful heart. But 
the weakness here is that very few 
of the voices are up to the job, and 
some are notably inadequate. What- 
ever vices flourished in whiskered 
England, the genteel murmuring of 
popular songs was not one of them. 

It is only honest to admit that 
the judgment of the audience 
appeared to be against me, and 
though, as I have said, it was self- 
conscious, there was much to admire 
in the vigour of the acting. Miss 
Pat Nye, Mr. ALLEN BouRNE WEBB 
and Mr. RicHarD BALDWyN came 
out best, the last-named being the 
most effective because the most 
restrained. Miss ANNE CRAWFORD 
looked charming 
but sounded a long 
way away. 


Mr. ALLAN 
McCLELLAND is a 
young playwright of 
whom we _ should 
certainly hear more, 
if only he can learn 
that the theatre is 
a place for action of 
one kind or another. 
His dialogue is 
sharp, when he is 
not rather windily 
exploring the 
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(Call It Madness 


Luke Marks—Mr. ALLEN BouRNE WEBB; 
Alicia Audley—Miss ANNE CRAWFORD; 


Sir Michael Audley—Mr. ALAN 


George Tallboys—Mr. Britt SHINE 


obscurer recesses of the tortured 
soul, and he has a comic apprecia- 
tion of character that already stands 
him in good stead. The youth in 
Call It Madness, whom he plays 
himself with tolerable conviction, is 
full of a doom-and-gloom straight 
off the steppes. Having tried at the 
age of eleven to kill his decent, 
hearty father he has killed his 
mother instead. Father and son at 
last make friends, whereupon the 
father drives into a wall while full 
of brandy affectionately pressed on 
him by his son, who discovers in the 
whole business more significance 
than I could. Nevertheless the play 
has a promising quality, shown off 
sympathetically by Miss OLIvE 
Greac, Mr. CAMPBELL SINGER, Miss 
MaARJORIE GILBERT and Mr. Patrick 
Boxitt. Miss Greae, who plays a 
virtuous but disturbing secretary, 
has a wobbly and nebulous part 
which she carries off with disarming 
naturalness. Miss GILBERT and Mr. 
Boxitt take Irish “ below-stairs ” 
characters, to whom the author has 
given some of his most rewarding 
lines, and take them well. 
Eric KEown 

Recommended 


Tse Lapy’s Nor ror Burnrinc— 
Globe—Witty comedy by a poet. 

DeaTH oF A SALESMAN—Phenix— 
First-rate American tragedy, with Paul 
Muni. 

THe Hetress—Haymarket—From 
Henry James’ story, very well staged. 

THe Beaux’ Srratacem—Lyric— 
Late Restoration brilliance. 
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TALES, MARVELLOUS TALES 


HEN Mr. Somerset Maugham 

sits down to write one of his 
masterly short stories he does so in 
the knowledge that he is able to 
draw upon an abundance of material 
garnered from his extensive travels. 
I have always longed to write a 
short story but I have never had 
much material. In youth I had 
some vague idea that I should one 
day sail the China seas, but I took 
no steps to bring this about and I 
found myself eventually in a rather 
drab world of debits and credits. 
In such a world there are not 
many opportunities for the writer. 
Attempts to pray enemies to death 
may be made, but I have never 
heard of them, nor have I ever seen 
a colleague killed by the ruffling of 
his reflection in a calabash of water. 
There are no “hearts that beat and 
languish, cries of rage and anguish 
and bitter laughter’’—only an occa- 
sional epidemic of colds in the head. 
And yet, as I say, I have always 
longed to write a short story. 

The other day it occurred to me 
that it might be possible to introduce 
into a tale with an office back- 
ground—to which I should be able 
to give the necessary flavour of 
authenticity—events and characters 
more likely to be found in Mr. 
Maugham’s stories; and,since no one 








“And here we have a card from 
Mr. Tschaikovsky asking us not 
to play anything from ‘Swan Lake’ 
to-night.” 


doubts the popularity of this writer’s 
work, to attempt, in so far as it 
lay in my power, to imitate his 
style. 

As a species of spring-board 
from which to plunge into my tale 
I chose a short extract from one of 
Mr. Maugham’s stories. “It was 
before we went home last time,” 
says one of the characters. “I was 
D.O. in Selangor and one day they 
came and told me that a white man 
was dead in a small town a couple 
of hours up the river.” 


It was just before the June 
balance (I began). McGowan, the 
manager of our Bradley branch, 
had collapsed suddenly and I went 
to take over. I was met by Benton, 
a little man with a large, fleshy face, 
the cheeks hanging on each side in 
great dewlaps. He appeared unable 
to frame a sentence without an 
oath, though a good-natured one, 
and his account of McGowan’s 
mishap took some time. 

“Where is he now?” I asked. 

“On the A to K section of 
current-account ledgers.” 

“T’d like to see him.” 

McGowan lay flat on his back, 
breathing stertorously. He was a 
tall fellow, good-looking in a slightly 
theatrical way, with a dusky, sallow 
face. 

“Why did you put him here?” 
I asked. 

“They re using L to Z just now. 
When they finish we’ll move him 
there and they can do A to K.” 

“TI see.” 

“It was about eleven o’clock. 
Miss Root had just come out of his 
room with his empty coffee cup. 
We heard a crash. me, that’s 
the coal,’ I said to the junior clerk. 
But it was Mr. McGowan.” 

“T’d like to see Miss Root.” 

Miss Root was a little woman, 
but strong, active and wiry, with 
sharp features and small, beady 
eyes. 

“How did you find Mr. Mc- 
Gowan this morning, Miss Root?” 

“T knew he’d be in his room.” 

It was a neat parry. I lit a 
cigarette and looked absently over 
the partition beyond which lay the 
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counter. A customer shuffled in 
and asked with an evil smile for 
a pound’s worth of half-crowns. 
Benton threw him the coins with a 
coarse expletive. 
“You don’t understand me, Miss 
Root. Did he appear in good 
health ?” 
She gave me a stubborn, secre- 
tive look. 
“They ’ve moved him off A to K. 
I must go and enter up the 
accounts.” 
I strolled round to Benton at 
the counter. 
“This is a pretty mess, Benton,” 
I said. ‘“‘What are we to do?” 
“Well, we could clear a space 
under the counter. Then they’d be 
able to get on with all the current 
accounts at the same time.” 
A customer came in, gave me 
a furtive look, and sidled up to 
Benton. 
“It’s a 
Benton. 
“T want to draw ten pounds.” 
“But there’s a nip in the air, 
by ——!” 
“Nine ones and a pound of 
silver.” 
When we were alone once more, 
Benton turned to me, dewlaps 
flushed, hands opening and clench- 
ing spasmodically. 
“T want my holiday! I want 
to get away to the country! This 
thing has shaken me, I tell you!” 
“It’s a bad business.” 
“What are those lines about 
having an appetite for a —— 
mountain ?”’ 
I was taken aback. 
“Wordsworth’s, d’you mean?” 
I asked. 
I quoted them. 
“The mountain, and the deep 
and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, 
were then to me 

An appetite.” 

“That’s it!” He gave a gasp 
that was half a groan. “Have you 
read ‘We are Seven’?” he asked 
thickly ... 

I don’t know what my readers 
may think, but I consider that I 
have made a pretty good beginning. 

T. S. Watr 





fine morning,” said 
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Mixed Bag 


“oom our journey from Athlone to Dublin and 
back to the Shannon could have been accomplished 
by car in half a day or by air in an hour or so, but this 
is mere movement, it is not travel. Travel is not 
susceptible of measurement.” Here is wisdom the jet- 
age is forgetting, and it was in this old-fashioned spirit 
that Mr. L. T. C. Rolt and his wife spent three adven- 
turous summer months exploring Irish waterways, the 
Shannon, and the Grand and Royal Canals, in a con- 
verted ship’s lifeboat. They did not go to be funny at 
the expense of the Irish, or to make good deficiencies 
in steak, and they were delighted to note that most of 
the public clocks had stopped and that life in at least 
one European country still proceeded at a sensible pace. 
As a result of this attitude Green and Silver, which 
might so fatally have been padded out with humorous 
conversations with stage lock-keepers and with the 
trivia of day-to-day mishaps, is a first-rate piece of 
observation. Mr. Rolt, who abominates big cities, was 
the man to get the best out of Ireland. He believes we 
are in a fair way to become mechanized morons, yet 
unlike the more perverse writers of the back-to-the- 
adze school his nostalgia for craftsmanship and a life 
with some roots to it is balanced by a desire to make 
the most of modern conditions. Green and Silver is 
both an entertaining record of an enviable holiday and 
a friendly and intelligent inquiry into things Irish. 

Navigation was sometimes tricky, especially in the 
Shannon lakes, but fortunately the Rolts knew their 
business. Except from the urchins of Dublin, whose 
spitting attains Olympian accuracy, they were met: by 
immense courtesy and hospitality. Tinkers, baronets 
and even, to their astonishment, canal authorities went 
out of their way to be nice. They had wonderful 
musical evenings in cottages, and were bidden to dine 
in a great lakeside mansion designed by John Nash. 
They tied up to the dead quays of little towns that had 
once hummed with the busy passenger traffic of the 
canals, and for days were alone in remote and wildly 
beautiful scenery. They came on fairs and regattas 
and Gaelic festivals, they talked the world upside down 
over pints of porter, and they learned to ask in water- 
side pubs for high tea and not for dinner. Mr. Rolt’s 
antiquarian passion for narrow-gauge railways had a 
rare fling in central Ireland, and as a critic of archi- 
tecture he found much to please him, though some of 
the church interiors seemed tawdry, and he was shocked 
by the careless treatment of such national treasures as 
Clonmacnoise. Not a Roman Catholic, he was never- 
theless driven to doubt whether the dictatorship of the 
priest is more oppressive in practice than our own 
dictatorship of the Civil Servant; but he remained 
quite sure that, whatever the future of Eire, the policy 
of artificial segregation from the thought of Europe 
is an absurdity doomed to failure. This is a civilized 
and charming book, reflecting the serenity of mind 
that was its chief discovery. Excellent photographs 
by Mrs. Rolt go with it. 


A Doctor Regrets . . . is one of those autobiographies 
that leave the reader wondering to what extent their 
authors invited the ill-usage they chronicle so readily. 
Dr. Donald McI. Johnson’s recurring dislike of those 
above him gives the impression that his path might 
have been easier had he taken more trouble to conceal 
his feeling of superiority. Not only does he attack his 
public school by name (to the education of the middle 
and upper classes ingeniously attributing many of our 
modern ills), but he also singles out for obloquy 
members of his profession whose treatment of him 
as a youth he deemed unsatisfactory. Bad manners 
and jejune philosophizing do not lighten his account 
of a career that could scarcely be of general concern 
except in its description of the Cambridge Expedition 
to East Greenland in 1926, on which he served as 
doctor, and of a year spent under Grenfell’s «gis in 
Canadian Labrador. In these spheres, which he 
illuminates with fine photographs, Dr. Johnson is 
much more interesting. There is a further volume of 
his autobiography to come. 

The Death of a God contains the short stories Sir 
Osbert Sitwell published in ‘Open the Door,” plus that 
pathetic piece of haunting, “A Place of One’s Own,” 
which was originally issued separately, and a story new 
to his collections, “Staggered Holidays.” Thus it is 


almost entirely a reprint, but how well its contents 
Eric Krown 


repay a second reading! 
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Sacred and Profane Love 


The two short novels published together as the 
fourth volume of Mr. Gerard Hopkins’ excellent trans- 
lation of Francois Mauriac deal with the thraldom of 
sexuality. The reader who is more interested in the 
art of fiction than in Catholic theology will probably 
prefer The Desert of Love, a study of the relations 
of a father and son with the mistress of a Bordeaux 
business man. In The Enemy, the child of a narrowly 
pious woman is seduced by an ageing courtesan and 
behaves with a brutality which the author has to come 
before the curtain to justify. In neither of these tales 
is Mauriac at his amazing best, although he is a great 
enough man for even his minor works to be interesting. 
There is still the vivid, hostile background, natural and 
human, the fascinated interest in regional manners and 
the half-ashamed skill in narrative; but, especially in 
The Enemy, the tone is too exultingly improving. 

R. G. G. P. 


“Then Cherish Pity...” 


Christian compassion—after a nasty slump at the 
Renascence—became philanthropy in the eighteenth 
century on its way to the welfare state. This halfway 
stage is the theme of Cloak of Charity—a very charming 
and perceptive book on what might have been con- 
sidered a peculiarly arid subject. Before Luke Honey- 
thunder fulminated from the Haven of Philanthropy 
and the Reverend Brocklebank lectured the Clergy 
Orphans on the vanity of curls, Captain Coram, Jonas 
Hanway, John Howard, Robert Raikes, Mrs. Trimmer, 
Hannah More, Granville Sharp and William Wilber- 
force were dedicating laborious, if not always tactful, 
days to orphans, paupers, prostitutes, prisoners, the 
home-grown heathen, the end of the plantation slave 
and the beginning of his industrial opposite number. 
Betsy Rodgers shows the reformers at their best 
and worst; and her book abounds in vivid contemporary 
pictures. One misses, however, Blake’s “Holy Thurs- 
day,” and the orphans who flowed “into the high dome 
of Paul’s” accompanied by ‘‘white-headed beadles” 
of the pre-Bumble era. H. P.E. - 
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Artistic Temperaments 


When the Hon. Charles Wyndham, in a moment of 
understandable irritation, stigmatized his wife, her 
step-brother and her half-sister as T’he Parasites, he set 
them, individually and collectively, on a path of retro- 
spective self-examination and furnished Miss Daphne 
du Maurier with the matter of a pleasantly intriguing 
story. These three, who constitute the complex 
family of a celebrated singer and a celebrated dancer, 
are themselves all artists after their kinds—Maria the 
successful actress, Niall the popular song-writer, and 
Celia with her gift for drawing thwarted by domestic 
exigencies. But it is with their temperaments rather 
than their achievements that Miss Du Maurier is 
principally concerned, and more particularly with 
those temperaments’ mutual impingements. Though 
sharply differentiated, they are so bound together by 
the peculiarity of their common memories as to form 
a sort of triple entity; and that, it is to be supposed, is 
what Miss Du Maurier intends to convey by her very 
odd way with the personal pronouns. F. B. 





Farewell to Sail 


In the early nineteen-hundreds, when Mr. Alan 
Villiers, as a small boy in Melbourne, first made up his 
mind to go to sea in a sailing ship, the square-rigged 
grain carrier was still a factor to be reckoned with in 
that and other Australian seaports. By the time the 
story of his life as a Cape Horn seaman, as he tells it in 
The Set of the Sails, comes to an end, the ocean-going 
sailor, except for one or two survivors of the German 
“P” fleet, has practically vanished from the seas. Two 
world wars, economic pressure and the trend of what 
Mr. Villiers terms, not inaptly, a ‘‘ power-mad ” age have 
done their work all too well. Mr. Villiers’ story is one of 
a gallant and unquenchable devotion to an early ideal, 
and many people will echo his hope that the future may 
still find room for the sailing ship in some form or other. 
“Man is not yet so great that he has no need of the 
simple natural things,” is his conclusion; and signs are 
not wanting in this machine-ridden world that people 
in more spheres than one are coming to a like opinion. 

Cc. F.S. 


Books Reviewed Above 


L. T. C. Rolt. (Allen and Unwin, 16/-) 
. Donald McI. Johnson. (Christopher 


Green and Silver. 

A Doctor Regrets. . 
Johnson, 12/6) 

The Death of a God. Sir Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan, 8'6) 

The Desert of Love and The Enemy. Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 10/6) 

Cloak of Charity. Betsy Rodgers. (Methuen, 16/-) 

The Parasites. Daphne du Maurier. (Gollancz, 11/-) 

The Set of the Sails. Alan Villiers. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 20/-) 


Other Recommended Books 


From Cave Painting to Comic Strip. Lancelot Hogben. 
(Max Parrish, 21/-) A popular history of man’s self-education, 
or “a picture-book about picture-making’’; over 200 illus- 
trations, many in colour. An extraordinary range of learning 
impressively simplified. 

Far Twittering. Emett. 
Branch Line, in curious detail. 
already appeared in Punch. 


(Faber, 10/6) The Annals of a 
Most of these drawings have 
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GREAT GAFFE 


. I suppose it will seem 
ridiculcus to you young ones, in 
London, that Bumpingham should 
have had a Shopping Week. Not to 
make people spend money of course, 
which we all know now is wrong; 
but just to make them spend it in 
Bumpingham if they do. Some of 
the Special Events had nothing to 
do with shopping; for instance, a 
Ping- pong Tournament and a 
Beauty Queen Contest. There was 
also something called a Fancy 
Feature composed of Paper Bags 
from Bumpingham. 

Miss Yelf, whose mother has 
sometimes come in to help when 
Mrs. Rylands has had to look after 
the grandchild because of her 
daughter being in hospital, called 
specially to ask us to enter for some- 
thing. Her young man is on the 
committee. 

The only thing that scemed 
suitable for us was called the Great 
Gaffe. There was a notice outside 
Lodge’s about it: seven windows out 
of the twelve shops had a Great 
Gaffe inthem. Lodge’stold you what 
theirs was—a tube of shaving-cream 
among a display of tooth-paste. 

We didn’t want to disoblige 
Miss Yelf, so your father said he 
would go and look for the other six. 
One didn’t know which of the shops 
they were in. He brought back the 
meat far too late to cook, we had to 
open one of the tins Mary sent from 
Australia because Jim was motoring 
to Bristol and called in unexpectedly. 
He said—your father—he’d only 
found two; one was in the baker’s 
_ where it said Pastries with the “s”’ 
the wrong way round, and one was 
in Hartley’s where there was a pile 
of sheets with a large ticket on top 
saying 79/11, and a little ticket 
falling out of the inside of one of 
them saying £4 0s. ld. 

Jim said he remembered the 
backwards ‘“‘s”’ in Pastries, it was 
there when he was seven, and prob- 
ably Mr. Hartley just hadn’t got a 
big ticket saying £4 0s. ld.—after 
all, only 2d. and no one ever heard 
of such a price till lately. He rode 
down the street and came back to 
say in the greengrocer’s there was 
a lettuce among the cabbages. 











“And now a gay spontaneous smile for three minutes and forty 
seconds.” 


Next day when I went down 
myself the lettuce was gone. A fierce 
woman outside the ironmonger’s 
was writing in a notebook. She 
said what an easy one it was, and 
I wasted twenty minutes looking 
among screws and files and pots of 
paint and a lawn-mower—I wish 
your father would get a new one, 
the old one is far too heavy for 
him. 

At Hartley’s I met old Mrs. 
Whittleberry with some mother-of- 
pearl opera-glasses, because Mrs. 
Yelf sometimes obliges her too. She 


‘complained that her eyes weren’t 


as good as they used to be and then 
suddenly said “Ah!” and went 
away, I’m sure much more briskly 
than I walk. Mr. Sharp, the school- 
master—after your time—was going 
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by on his bicycle and called out 
“Madly squeeze a right-hand foot,” 
which worried me all the rest of the 
morning. 

It was when your father heard 
about Mrs. Whittleberry and the 
opera glasses that he came over like 
he gets if he doesn’t win at chess and 
stalked out of the house with his 
walking-stick. It was two hours and 
a half before he came back and all 
he said was “Do Bigys’s really sell 
boot-polish ?” 

Of course they sell nearly every- 
thing, but to make sure I went in 
next day and asked. The girl said 
“Oh, yes, that’s not the gee-gee””— 
at least, that was what I thought 
she said, I’m not used to you young 
people’s abbreviations. Old Mrs. W. 
was still prowling up and down the 











street-—she had started writing 
things in a notebook too. 

I suddenly remembered “into a 
left-hand shoe” and sure enough in 
Hartley’s, which as you know has 
children’s shoes in one corner of the 
window, there were gum-boots in 
pairs, one of which wasn’t. I rushed 
home to tell your father and he met 
me at the door and said “Into a left- 
hand shoe.” I told him about Mrs. 
Whittleberry’s notebook and he said 
he was just going outagain. Hehasn’t 
been early for a meal all the week. 

We didn’t send in a list in the 
end because the madly-squeeze was 
the only one we found. Anyway old 
Mrs. Whittleberry didn’t get the 
prize—your father was so pleased— 
it was won by a schoolgirl with 
two long plaits, the postmaster’s 
daughter, I think. Sharper eyes. 
But Mrs. W. did win the Fancy 
Feature composed of Paper Bags 
from Bumpingham, because hers 
was the only entry. She had made 
a teddy-bear of them, and really 
some of the bags she must have had 
in her attic for years because right 
across the creature’s chest it said 
“Sausages Fresh Daily.” Your 
father said she ought to have been 
disqualified. 


|_ _i 
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PRO SUBURBIA 


F I have sometimes tossed you, Mon Repos; 
If I have often gored you, Mon Abri; 
There was no actual beef behind the blow— 

My ink-horn wasn’t me. 


What would I have you then? Some Mayfair 
mews 

Living in lost prosperity’s past smell? 

Some Hall with open-cast (two-shilling) views 
(And extra for the Dell)? 

Some Chelsea “studio’’ in need of paint? 
Is it for these I’d change your artless hearth? 

Some beamy-creamy cottage, conscious-quaint, 
Tweedily called “‘The Garth” ? 


No, Mon Abri! Retain the level mind 
That rolls your lawn as true as Mon Repos’, 
That has its standards upright and defined 
Like your own standard rose. 


Your gravel path is narrow duty’s way; 
Your golden privet—isn’t it a scream ?— 
Is stable currency you earn, and pay, 
To live your ordered dream. 


The left wing rises and the right wing drops: 
You keep between the rails and on the ground 
(The 8.15 to Waterloo, no stops). 
Mes Amis, you are sound! 
Justin RICHARDSON 
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VIROL FOR A 
FLYING START 


Virol children start with every 
advantage. Virol provides just 
that extra nourishment which 
gives them a constant reserve of 
energy. Virol is the food for 
healthy growth and 
development. 


Give Virol after every meal. 





VIROL IS A CONCENTRATED FOOD prepared from malt 
extract, specially refined beef fat, egg, sugars (including glucose) 
and orange juice, with added mineral salts and vitamins. 


3% No other food contains the same 
ingredients in the same balanced proportions. 
















“Td marry him 
again but... 


Food News from Batchelors Bee 


...1 do wish they’d teach bride- 
Aieleaaahe . 

eee about ee. It’s Batchelors Soup turns an 

when the meat is finished that .,: ordinary meal into one 


srs : . that’s “extra special”. Ask 
Phil is most likely to ask friends Smechelors for Batchelors Soup today! 
in for a meal. I can cope now. 


First, Batchelors soup, rich and B atchelots 


full - flavoured! Then tender 
wonpenrur poods 


Delicious, nourishing 


Batchelors peas with the fish for 
asubstantialmain course! Fora leaieadeets 
: = s fruit! ngli ann 
luscious sweet Batchelor m it cours ; VESETABLES « FRUITS 
My meal is a big success! 4719/96/65 
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The favourite finishing touch of 


perfectly groomed women everywhere 


= - a 
‘ p — 


YARDLEY 


a 


LAVENDER 





6/3, 9/2, 13/9 per bottle incl. purchase tax 
Also Lavender Soap (1/3 a tablet) and Bath Dusting Powder (12/6 with puff) 
33 Old Bond Street, London 















BISCUITS 

KEEP 
you 

GOING 
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lgnqoes—— 


Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance to remind you 
that biscuits simply cannot be beaten as a compact energy food. 
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HOW TO STAY HAPPY... | 


though wed to a bookworm 









to burn easy-to-get coke. 





He read in bed and kept her awake. She got him 
an Anglepoise that puts the light on the subject, not 
in her eyes. She uses this wonderful 1001 angle 
lamp too for her own reading, writing and sewing. 
Flexible to an astonishing degree, Anglepoise 
takes any angle you want — and stays there, rock 
steady, till you move it at a finger touch. Saves 
current — needs only a 25 watt bulb. Now in 
slightly better supply in electricians and stores. 


extra coke in 24 hours. 


cooker now. Write for details. 





Vo leit, £96. 
(4, [sie BG. WM 6 ox mony ems 
Y, C LAMP The ESSE COOKER Company 


If you have a 2 oven Fairy (‘R’ 
type) it can be converted to a 4 oven 


| I 4 ovens with famous ESSE 
even heat—2 for roasting, etc. 
—2 for slow cooking. 2 Built 
3 
Record low fuel consumption of 
epproximately 3? lb. coke per 
hour. 4 Cooking de-luxe for 
7 to 9 people with fast-boiling 
hotplate and two simmering 
| plates. 5 Continuous 24 hour 
| service. 6 Heat control to 
your requirements. 7 
Constant hot water with 
model No. 3 for only 6 lb. 
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| dy wile tor COKE burning 


Just look what you get! See what you save! 
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3/6 per bottle ees FRESH FRUIT JAMS 
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S)  DSCHUMINATING MOUSEWIVES 


_ & for SFO Manalode — 
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From Helford River, clearest and cleanest 
of West Country waters, come oysters famed 
for their succulence and flavour. Hand- 
picked for condition, and cleansed under 
laboratory control as a double check on 
purity, packed tosurvive the longest journey 
-Helford Oysters can reach you through 
the post! Send / 5/- for 25 (medium size) Helford 

Oysters, carriage paid. 


SS Duchy of Cornwall 
Oyster Farm 







PORT NAVAS 
CORNWALL 








Country Service Flats 
Near Ascot 
South Hill Park, in 100 acres of well- 
kept gardens and grounds. Flats fur- 
nished or unfurnished available at 
intervals. Full or partial catering. 
Illustrated pamphlet from Manager, 
South Hill Park, Bracknell, Berks. 
(Phone: Bracknell 71). 


A Aynonym 
NEEDLERS 
- COUNTY 
CHOCOLATES 






































HOW TO MAKE rake Fadia 
rich-and-rare Vegetable Soup! 





, A a yy * 

Se NAS ee 
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bring home the finest spices... blend them into rich, deep-down good tomato 
stock ...add crisp, garden-fresh vegetables . .. 





oe 
: a f . 
} ro) 0 » rs s 
» 
simmer for hours . ee until that when the flavour then, ah then, serve soup ! 


wonderful moment... is perfect... 


Or open a tin of HEIN 





SOUP 
<> 


57 
VARIETIES. 40 


Ha.weinz CO.LTO.LONO 






ay “Heinz Co 
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The trees and hedees glowing brown against the green acres... and the A 
: 4 2 pod ° ae 1 See 4 vi ¥ 19299) i , nat; *4) 
violent glitter of scarlet flickering in and out of vien. The peaceful glory of < 
an awakening November morning ... and the little friendly groan of leather *E 
rubbing leather. The anticipation of vigorous hours to come... and the N U M B ER -SEVE N 
stolen pleasure of a few lazy minutes. And for perfection one thing more— » , 
” - - = — 


Fine ‘ Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/10 + ALso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 


ABDULLA AND COMPANY LIMITED ° L773 NEW BOND STREET « LONDON + W t 
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It’s honey-sweet .. . . you drink it neat 


you sip and take your time, Sir. 


lis fragrance rare ’s beyond compare 
and reaches the sublime, Sir. 

For Christmas fun it’s number one 
so put it on your list, Sir — 

The final touch that means so much. 


You're right —- it is Glen Mist, Sir. 


GUN MOIST 


The Whisky Liqueur 

















At your Wine Merchants 


S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN, I Crutched Friars, London, E.C.3 
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Behind the BP trade-mark are all the resources of 


| Why important 
! people are 
Ronson people 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY LTD., 


Press— 






one of the world’s greatest producers of petroleum. When it’s lit 
7 This famous husband-and-wife singing 


; Release — it’s out 
team agree about lighters—each has a 


brands return this will guarantee the quality of BP petrol. 





Ronson. “Looks like a dream,’’ says she. 
“Works like a dream,’’ says he. “A 
Ronson lights up first time every time.’’ 
People in the limelight must have only 
the best—naturally most choose a Ronson. 


x ONSO eanimaar anna 


Precision - built with simple 
one-finger, one-motion, safety 
action, this Ronson Standard 
Butler sells for 38/6 There are 
many other Ronson models in 
various styles and finishes. 
Don’t accept imitations—look 
for the name Ronson. 
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Fine Soaps 
and beauty bath 
preparations 


In blending fragrances. 
Packed individually or 
in delightful Gift Sets 
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STOCKINGS 





SYLCOTO (BELPER) LTO-BELPER- DERBYSHIRE 





‘Happy Birthday”? — NEVER AGAIN... 


N every birthday, the loving greeting used to come e 
from her skipper father aboard his trawler. Now, 

alas, it would never come again. The sea had claimed him, 
too... Truly, the fish that we enjoy is paid for not only in 
money but also in human suffering—the relief of which is 
one of the main tasks of this Mission. In the fishing ports, 
Deep Sea Mission Institutes are cen- 
tres of comfort, welfare and worship 
for fishermen and their families... 
Gifts of money, books, comforts etc. or 
requests for fuller information about 
the Mission’s Christian work among , 
the fisherfolk, are gratefully received by the nniesiiee 


D-E-E-P _S-F-A—M JS S1-6-N 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
41 R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1 









Some people prefer 


MACKESON’S 


STOUT 






— it's a matter of taste 


Though most stout is rather bitter, many stout-drinkers 
find Mackeson’s smooth richness a pleasant change, 
cheering and reviving at the end of a hard day's 


housework. Try it, and taste the difference ! 


BREWED AND BOTTLED 8Y WHITBREAD 








deserves a_ 
GOOD 
COOKER 


| Belling & Co. Usd. Brid e works, Enel Middx. 
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for WARMTH 
and COMFORT 
in the HOME 


OUNDED IN | 





CTU UK| H 
APPEARANCES COUNT— 


and the man who is sensitive about his 
baldness should visit Peter A. Isaia, 
makers of fitted Toupetsand Scalpettes 
that are perfect imitations of nature, 
Invisible under the closest scrutiny 


PETER A. ISAIA |i 
52, Great Marlborough St., London. W.1 
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TOOTH PASTE 





A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 





Panel 
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As ships’ sides became higher the difficulty of : 
boarding them by a rope ladder increased, and q 
‘entry ports’ made their appearance. At first 
entered by means of simple cleat steps, they soon 
became canopied, balustraded and handsomely 
carved until, by the time of the Restoration, they 
were a picturesque feature of the great three-deckers. : ; 


THE 


“THREE CASTLES” 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/i¢ 
MANUFACTURED BY W. D. & H. O. WILLS 


the Shoes 
for which 


Men are 











PPIICE 









Quote 
W6/163 
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Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. TT227M 
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Yes, they are here. 


Brand new in every 
detail of cut, make and 
finish. See the distinctive 
lines in the style of uppers 
and bottoms. Examine 
the robust nature of the 
leathers. The bottoms are 
made with double through 
leathersolescutone-piece- 
wise from toe to heel. 


Quote 
W3/162 





IT'S TIME TO 
DRAIN & REFILL 
your SUMP with 


) 


*““Masculines’’ are 
sturdy in character, firm 
in stance, durable in 
wear. They are made in 
Northampton, home of 
the world’s finest shoe- 
makers. There are various 
models from which to 
select. All are uniformly 
priced. 





FOR EASY STARTING THIS WINTER 
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Easy 
Starting! 


Better 
Acceleration! 


Maximum 
Power! 


Fit ' 






Mode!s for all 
makes of cars. 
Standard 
types 








SLPLLARIPSLLARASRARIPBSS 


Wonderful Winter, . . . in England 
too! Snow on the Grampians ; fog 
on the Thames: tut here we can 
promise you a wonderful winter. 
Also a sliding scale whereby the 
longer you stay the less you pay. 
Your own room with private bath, 
and balcony overlooking Torbay ; 
central heating throughout, and above 
all an Hotel where personal needs 
are studied and satisfied. 


SRPBR 


Write now to R. Paul, General Manager, 


GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 
el.: 2234, 
Ashley Courtenay Recommendea 


SSSSSCSSSSSSESSSSSES 
The Island of Mull 

WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 

Tobermory 


Ideally situated overlooking Tobermory Bay 
and Sound of Mull. In season ... . Golf, 
Tennis, Fishing, Rough Shooting, Deer Stalking, 
Walks, Boating, etc. modern comfort 
page ee Cocktail Bar pa Lounge. Write 
for Brochure or telephone Tobermory 12. 


Dunmore Hotel 
SHALDON, SOUTH DEVON 


Unsurpassed Cuisine. Licensed. Central 
Heating. Magnificent position ovcr- 
looking sea, near moors and coast. 
Bathing, fishing, riding, 2 Golfcourses, 
Own Tennis Court. Garage. Ballroom. 
Resident orchestra during season. 
Reduced terms for autumn and winter. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff 
or Telephone Shaldon 250/1 
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oan ae meniiic ent and prone position of this 
most famous of al! British Hotels outside London. 
Branksome Tower stands upon its own thickly wooded 
cliffs overlooking the sea, and the private beach and sea 
promenade are reached by winding walks through lovely 
grounds without crossing any road. The cuisine, the 
cellar and the service are equalled by few hotels in the 
British Isles, and are widely known and appreciated by s-yom an old stained glass 
knowledgeable travellers all over the world. window in the Hotel 





4 first-class Hard Tennis Courts with Professional in attendance. Squash Court. 

Private bathing beach and sea promenade with Resident Swimming Instructor. 

16 acres of beautifully wooded grounds. Garage for 80 cars. Fully licensed. 
‘Two hours only from London. 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL + BOURNEMOUTH 


Telephone: Bournemouth 4000 Telegrams: Branksome Tower, Bournemouth. 








Patronised by Royalty 














TWO SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS PARCELS 


Both including Scotch Whisky 


{ 1 Bott.Scotch Whisky ..  .. wun BO/4 
» aoe —lClC CU a a 3lfd 
» Sherry (Produce of Spain) 0 son 18/- 
| 


., Port (Produce of Portugal) 


. ae Red Bordeaux (Chat. Bahans 1945) 9/- 
| » White Burgundy (Pouilly Fuisse 1945) 10/6 
L Total £6. 0. 1 
f 1 Bott.Scotch Whisky _..... Cr 33/4 
» London Gin ; ae we OLIQD 
9” Sherry (Produce of Spain) ee 18/- 
os Champagne (Moet &: Chandon 
9 ; mon-vintage) nen ies w.. 22/6 
» Port (Produceof Portugal) ... 17/6 
» Haut Sauternes _..... em ke 11/- 
L Total £6. 14. 1 





FULL PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 


Carriage and packing free to all parts of Great Britain 
and Northern Irela 


isd hege 


5 AVERY ROW, LONDON, W.1 
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Who goes 
there? 


THE very name CHUBB on 
the Mortice Front-door Lock 
is a check to the intending 
burglar. For this ingenious lock 
forestalls him at every turn. 
Strongly made, easily fitted to 
every type of front door, it gives 
you Chubb Security for 62/6. 


Getoneatyour ¢ 
ironmonger’s @ 
and be sure it’s |, Bi 


a Chubb. Inside view 


CHUBB 


FRONT-DOOR LOCK 





q) 


Ze HK 
Chubb & Sons 40 Oxford St., London, W.1 
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A of World-wide ¥, 

2 Reputation } 
rate sad 





















. L. SHORTLAND 
Master Shoemaker 
and of 
the Wears Shos. 


Prod 


your correct fitting 
is ensured by 








MULTIPLE FITTING 


SHOES 


Light-weight 
Middle -weight For name of nearest retailer send p.c. 
Heavy - weight to ae JOHN SHORTLAND LTD. 


Black or Brown Irthling| mptonshire. 





Whatever width you need, 











BRIAR 


is more than 
a pipe—it is 
a friend 


ESTABLISHED 
1356 


Obtainable* from High Class 
Tobacconists and Stores 


LOEWE & CO. LTD. 
53, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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, CATARRH | 
oad ' | and BRONCHITIS | 


are now being widely treated with 


[antigen ‘B’ 


DISSOLVED ORAL VACCINE 
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The introduction of Lantigen ‘ B’ dissolved oral vaccine to this 





country has brought a new approach to the treatment of Catarrh 


and Bronchitis. Following a number of years’ experience in 





IMPROVED! 


Protects skin with 
a moist film that 

makes razor 
glide! 





Australia and Canada, Lantigen *‘B’ is now becoming widel 
g e y 


acknowledged in Great Britain for its treatment of these two 









distressing ailments. In its own persistent and thorough way 








Lantigen ‘B”’ provides a safe and reliable method of treating 





! 
Catarrh and Bronchitis. Lantigen, being a vaccine, not only 
treats the disorder but stimulates resistance to the causative | 
| germs. Lantigen‘ B’ costs One Guinea per bottle, plus 4/8 Pur- i 
chase Tax. Ask your chemist for descriptive Lantigen Leaflet. 





silk-smooth 


skin! 







Taken like . i 


AN D-—after 10 years’ absence—‘‘Aqua-Velva,” 
world’s supreme after-shave lotion (for superior 
faces) is again on sale at better-class chemists 
everywhere—4/6d., including purchase tax. i | 
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During 1947 
P A aa K G AT a For over half a century if 
made enaugh Crate &pREsS 555 


PIT ARCHES 


spaced one yard apart ta line a ees 
roadway from LONDON to CALAIS ” we an reputation as the best 


was cigarettes in the world Qed) 
ees o 


IRON & STEEL CO. LTD., ROTHERHAM 2-2 ai Export Packing 


have maintained their 



























( BELIEVE HE LOVES 
HIS MURRAYS 
MORE THAN HER/ 














fie why not? Men who smoke Murray’s 
Mellow Mixture wouldn’t give it up 
for love or money ! It’s a grand tobacco 
of medium strength — the strength most 
men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, with 
a flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is very important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
4/ | da. an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully bicnded for over 130 years 





to those with ambition 
VALUABLE BOOK ON CAREERS 


Are you ambitious? If so, the Metropolitan College 
is ready to answer your questions, to help you to 
realise your ambition, to turn your hopes into 


actualities. Justa a application during leisure 
hours, and with the aid of a Metropolitan College 
Specialised Postal Training, you can, like hundreds 
of others before you, move directly and swiftly 
forward to certain success. 


Send at once for a FREE copy of the College 














1b pase" “GUIDE TO CAREERS” IN SECRE- 
TARYSHIP,AC- 
Intensive Postal ° 
coaching for all COUNTANCY, 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMERCE, 


» |LAW, MATRIC, 
DEGREES, etc., 
which shows you 
plainly how to se- 
cure prosperity 
and promotion. 
: COUPON—POST NOW. 
To the Secretary, Metropolitan College, St. Albans. 
Please send me—without charge or obliga- 
tion—a copy of the College 100-page “GUIDE 
TO CAREERS” or CIVIL SERVICE 
GUIDE. (Cross out ore not required.) 


Send coupon for 
particulars and 
enrol NOW 


More than 72,000 
post-war Examin- 


ation Successes. 


NAME ..... 
(in Capitals) 
ADDRESS 


(G36'23,11/49__ 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G3) ST, ALBANS, or —_? oOo. Wisteria 











_ Ma femme sait bien 


WIFE KNOWS WELL 


que fai gerit au 


Pare Noel, lui demandant une bouteille 


FATHER CHRISTMAS, ASKING HIM FORA BOTTLE 


de Dubonnet. La Veille de Noél, avec une 


OF OUBONNET, CHRISTMAS EVE, WITH 


confiance inébranlable, j’accrocherai 


UNSHAKABLE CONFIDENCE, | SHALL HANG UP 


les bas de football de mon fils.” 


THE FOOTBALL STOCKINGS SON. 


DUBONNET 


will not affect the liver 
LTD. ST. ALBANS 


An appetiser must not affect the liver. So 
reason the logical French, and Dubonnet is 
their national aperitif. Available to diners 
and lunchers of vision from the more enlight- 
enedbarsand stores. Drink withgin oralone. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. 
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AN INVITATION 
to visit the Medici Galleries for 
Christmas cards, pictures, and 

other lovely gifts. 

Gift list with colour illustrations 
1d. post free on request to: 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY 
7, Grafton Street, London, W.1, 


also at 26 Thurloe St., S. Kensington, 
and 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 

















ROSE & COMPANY, 
\ Dovid Epes Gellay 


OF FAMOUS peel SES 
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THE TETRARCH (1911) Grey colt oy Koi tderode — Vanren 

THE TETRARCH or ‘spotted wonder’ — so called from the curious 
‘rocking-horse’ colouring of his coat—«was bred by Mr. Edward 
Kennedy, and ultimately sold to Major McDermot. He romped away 
with seven races as a two-year-old, but his peculiar action at half-speed 
gallops brought him up lame at exercise, and he was retired to stud during 
his third year. He sired 257 winners to a value of £179,603, and topped 
the list of winning stallions for 1919. : 
You can al 


| COPES 
f DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 
e 


“ The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 


This series is presented by the Housc of Cope as 
a tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 
54 years of service to sportsmen, David Cope Ltd. 
have jealously guerded those traditions. May we 
send you details of Cope’s Confidential Credit Service ? 




















You’Il enjoy it LONG or snort 


Prunicr 
Band S COGNAC BRANDY 


With plain, soda, or mineral water, how 
it refreshes, stimulates, satisfies! Neat it 
is ideal for medicinal purposes. 
Sold by wine merchants, 
stores and bars every- 
where. Ask for Prunier 
B and S§ COGNAC 
BRANDY by name 
and insist on getting it! 
JAS. PRUNIER & CO. COGNAC 









PURELY PERSONAL 


ERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 

keep their husbands happy 

too by giving them King Six Cigars 
(1/7 each). 
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Tir pr laws 
BOWERSBURN 
paper 


Your writing looks its 
best on Bowersburn. 
Sold by all the best Stationers. 
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NIGROIDS 


(Liquorice and menthol! pellets) 
are soothing for sore throats and save the 
voice strain of speakers, singers and actors. 
in handy pocket containers at all chemists. 

Manufacturers : 


FERRIS & Co., Ltd., BRISTOL 

















TO THOSE ENTITLED UNDER 
Wills, Marriage Settiements, 
Annuities and Legacies 
ADVANCES ARRANGED 
from 4 per cent. per annum, 
GLAZIER & SONS (Esta. 1760) 
Proprietors: Glazier & Sons Ltd. 

48 MOUNT ST., LONDON W.1 

Telephones: MAYFAIR 4145-3159 
Telegrams: Landehouse, Audley, London 











Now that you can get 


NOVIO 


you will find it better value 
than any other Toilet Paper. 
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“There’s nothing like 


SEROCALCIN ven | 
REVIEW - 


for the common 1 


5 a AGRICULTURE 
7 cold... 
































On December 5 The Times will publish a 
separate 16-page Supplement dealing with 


If you already have a cold, } 
take 3 Serocalcin tablets i 
3 times daily. In many 1 
cases, the cold clears up | ! 
completely in a few days. | ; : a 
To secureimmunity for3to4 1 The contributors are leading authorities 
months many people simply | | and their articles will be illustrated with 


take 2 Serocalcin tablets | | photographs. Among the many subjects 
daily for 30 days—that’s all. | | 


ime dealt with will be — Raising More Beef, 
Serocalcinis absolutely safe, | ; " 
¢ for children, too. i Milk Production, Poultry Prospects and 


Immunising Pack of 60 tablets 9/3. Treatment || Feeding Stuff Supplies. 
Pack of 20 tablets 3/9. At your local chemist. 











Agriculture. It will be on sale at news- 
agents and bookstalls — price 3d. 
















Ready December § 


SEROCALCIN © | SS | 


Price 3d. 
for the prevention and treatment of colds 


FREE Write to Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford, 
for a helpful booklet “Immunity from Colds” 4 










































WRITING SETS 
‘707'—44]- inc. tax 


(As illustratea) 


‘404'—36/8 inc. tax 
'303'—73/4 inc. tax 
‘202'—55/- inc. tax 


Every Wyvern has a 
14 ct. GOLD NIB 


303 





: MIDLAND 5 
: MP 

M EMA “MUTUAL ASSURAN, ta 
ARE Fang - 


F 
THEIR On 


Policies % 


PEN 
48/11 ; , 
WE ARE PROUD TO NUMBER inc. tax 707 
AMONG OUR CLIENTS 





: PEN 
HIGGS MOTORS LIMITED | 27/6 
| inc. tex 
e Head Office: THE WYVERN 
MIDLAND EMPLOYERS muTuAL ASSURANCE LIMITED|wateRLoo sT | 7 FOUNTAIN PEN CO., LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM,2 | LEICESTER. 
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strikes suddenly 


Take this safeguard in good time—ask for Romac Ethylene 
Glycol Anti-freezing Mixture—the sure, safe protection 
against frost ; officially approved by The Austin Motor 
Co., Ltd., The Nuffield Organization, Rolls-Royce 


Ltd., and other leading vehicle manufacturers. 
Available in | pint bottles, |, 5 and 10 gallon drums or 
large bulk containers. 


SPECIALISTS OF OVER 20 YEARS’ STANDING 


CUHYLENE GLYCOL 
J ANTI-FREEZING MIXTURE 


Romac Industries Ltd. . 





The Hyde . London, N.W.9 
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wed 
Office equipment by Constructors bears the unmistakable 
stamp of top grade precision engineering, embodying the best 
of functional design ; made in sheet steel and finished by hand. 





Constructors, Tyburn Rd., Birmingham 24. Makers of steel office and storage 
equipment, partitions, shelving & cycle parks. (Issued by Constructors Group, Birmingham 24) 








a THe BEST BRAKES IN THE WwORtD | 
SERVICE ry 
and keep your 
Write for 


BRAKES & DAMPERS 
up to factory 
standards 


the Booklet 
listing all 
Authorised 


ervice A igen ts 


GIRLING LTD - KINGS ROAD + TYSELEY + BIRMINGHAM - tt 





==) om ot See. 
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G000S FOR THE ‘WORLD ~ G00D8 FOR THE NATION ) 
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At dock or factory, goods yard or 
warehouse, the Anthony Tailboard 
Loader goes into swift yet gentle action. 
By reducing the risk of breakages, 
lowering costs and increasing deliveries, 
it plays a vital part in speeding the flow 
of goods to home and world-wide 
destinations. At the touch of a lever 
the tailboard loader smoothly lifts up 
to 18 cwt. from ground to truck-floor 
level. Write for illustrated brochure 





1 Light, strong magnesium alloy tailboard 
lifts loads up to 18 cwt. No chains to 
hamper loading. 





2 Load rises smoothly to truck-floor level} and details of demonstration facilities. 


(up to 54” from the ground). 

| 3 Hydraulic cylinder incorporates safety 
control valve ; tailboard cannot drop its ; 
load should oil lines break or engine stall. | 


For loading and handling . . . 
4 Safety latches lock tailboard to body 


Anthony Hoists Ltd 
when in raised position. 


| ‘ : , BRAINTREE ROAD e¢ SOUTH RUISLIP 
/ § Ramps can be supplied to fit either side. MIDDLESEX « RUISLIP 6011 
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LEYLAND MOTORS LTD - HEAD OFFICE & WORKS - 
EXPORT DIVISION - HANOVER HOUSE - HANOVER SQUARE - LONDON - ENGLAND 





OLDHAM & SON LTD - DENTON 





MANCHESTER 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
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OR the house martin, 
Fk building is a simple 

matter. Materials, 
labour, sites are easy problems 
to him. Like Homer, “* what 
he thinks he might require he 
goes and takes”’. 
Though we engineers are not 
so fortunately free, we can do 
our job properly and _ still 
handle the problems of our 
times with good humour. 
Perhaps that’s why architects 
and contractors like dealing 
with us. 


BANISTER, 


‘WALTON tro: 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
AND STOCKHOLDERS 








High-speed photograph by 


Eric Hosking, F.R.P.S. 





RIVETED AND WELDED 
LONDON—82 Victoria St., S.W.! MANCHESTER 17—Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM I8—61! Western Rd. 
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Every working party sent overseas to 
compare manufacturing methods brings back 
the same inescapable answer. Greater and 
cheaper production per man by Britain’s 
rivals is due to their wider use of Mechanical 
Handling. They giveman-power horsepower. 
Handling adds nothing whatsoever to the value 
of goods, but only to their cost. The prescrip- 
tion for prosperity is Mechanical Handling. 





Be ad 


Here, now, and made in Britain, is a 
machine which handles; carries, lifts, stacks 
and loads ; almost anything, 2,000 to 6,000 Ib. 
at a time. It is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. We may use it, or we may 
delay using it. But we cannot evade the issue. 
Only by eliminating non-productive time- 
and its crippling cost—can Britain compete, 


or even survive. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX Fork Trucks 


For detailed information about the Coventry Ciimax Models best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 13 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 


LL 


PRESCRIPTION for PROSPERI 











Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 


summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, November 23, 1949. 















